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In this issue 


Politics & Cinema 



his issue was ortiani/ctl arounil the relatitinship hetween politics aiul 
cinema. Politics ami cinema was a Ibumlational locus for film suul- 
ies, IrtHii the thetirelical/political manifesto of “(anema/Kleolo^/ 
Cr iticism” hy Oihicrs dn C/z/tv/w, almost 50 years atjo. All Hlms are political, 
we learnetl. U’hile that focus lias shiftetl ami tliversilieil through many per- 
imilations ami tremls over the intenening ilecailes, this maga/ine has been 
open to a range of emphases ami perspectives, across lilmmalvers, genres, 
nations ami historical perioiis. Political ami ideological critit|ue of 1 lollywooil 
remains important ami (Hm'. ktion has a \ enerahle histor\' of political inter- 
[irelation <if the glohally ilottiinanl imlustry. As we watch the remake of 
Red Dinvn or another Die Hard, is Reaganite cinema, so memorahly tlis- 
sected hy Andrew Britnm, relut ningr Dii! it ever go away? Or consider the 
‘Washington’ films, .d/gw. Zero Dark 'Thirty, !.inadn with their intimate con- 
nections to the American state and part)' politics. Ohamite cinema? Kohin 
Wooil sharply categorized 1 lolK-wootl’s Dominant lendeiicies in the first 
issue of (iinvActimi — exploring the dominant temlencies «»f contemporan 
(dohal 1 lollywood remains essential. The representational politics of gender, 
race and — the usually neglecteil — class are still crucial to politically mimled 
critics and scholars. Of course, political militant filmmaking has heen central 
to film histort; fnun the Soviets t(» the historical avant-gardes to the Popular 
Front in France or I lollywooil, to 'Fhird (iinema to political tlocumentaries 
now. Fhis historv remains relevant ami informs us still. 

Fhese hroail interests attracteil a large mimher of interesting suhmis- 
sions, ranging through film hislorx' aiul aniimd the glohe. Not all could he 
included luit this issue features a range of perspectives ami subjects that 
should interest and challenge new ami oUl readers of (din'Ai'thm. 

datmer .\lirrlees tjives us an incisixe reailinu of Iron Man within the 
political etxmomy of contemporarx' cultural industries and the American 
empire. William Repass closely examines sjiace, style, iile<ilog\ ami gentler 
politics in one t»f the most celehratetl of (lolitical films, The Hattie of Al^ieiy. 
Marc Saint-(Ar explores Aki Kaurismaki’s empathetic c<«nmiiment to the 
representation of the wtirking class ami the marginal thnuighout liis career, 
(irey Burris tiissects the contrailictions of conlemporaiy liberalism ami 
“post- racial” ideology in Blind Side. Ciatherine Ann (Collins and Patricia X'aras 
consider El dfa (jne me (fnieras anti its exploration of the fameii final photo- 
gra[ihs of that most iconic of revolutionaries, (.he. .Michael I.ipiner looks at 
contem])orar\' superhertj films ami changing representation of minorities in 
I lolK'wood. .\nne (.remieux casts hack in I lollvwood histon' at scandal, cen- 
sorship ami marketing. Ajay (iehlawat explains possibly historic changes in 
the representation of hu e ami romance in contemporarx- Bollywood. Robert 
k. I.ightning carefully ccunpares two films on Xorlh .American shooting 
massacres, Eolyteehnhine and Elephant, f inally, David (dirisiopher analxzes 
the quiet (Canadian apt>calypse id Last .V/(r/*r. 


2013 TORONTO 
INTERNATIONAL 
FILM FESTIVAL 

Each year, we feature reviews of notable 
films at the Toronto International Film 
Festival. Editors Florence Jacobowitz, 
Richard Lippe and Susan Morrison 
present close interpretation of films that 
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How to Read Iron Man 

The Economics, Geopolitics and 
Ideology of an Imperial Film Commodity n 


BY 'IaNNF.K MlRRLi:i:S 


roil Mill/ {2(K)S) is ;i I loll) wchkI lilin proiiucctl by 
Aland Suulios anil ilislribiitcil by X'iaconi-ow ncil 
Paraiiiouni Pictures. Baseil on the Cailtl War-era 
Aland crniiic bv the same name, the tilni is about lony 
Stark (Robert Downev, Ir.), a imilti-millionaire eniri- 
liver w hose Stark liuiustries (iiiberiieil tVoni his buber) 
rescarebes, develops ami sells weapons teehnoloiiies to 
the L'.S. Department ol Delense (DOD). In the openinii 
scene. Stark is esconeil to L'.S.-occiipieil .Atgbanistan by a 
friemlly DOD liaison, 1 Jeuteiiant Colonel James Rboiles 
( lerrence 1 low aril), riiere. Stark ilemonstrates the kill- 
inti power of a new commercialized w eapon system (the 
“lericho Alissile”) but is soon after ambushed and taken 
captive in a cave by a iihadist ^roup called The'leii Rintjs. 
Stark is almost killeil by IKD shrapnel, which is lodgetl 
close to his heart. But Mnsen, Starks tellow captive, saves 
him by ijraftinij an electromagnet into Starks chest to 
keep tile shrapnel from reaching his heart. I he terrorist 
leader Raza then forces Stark and Vinseii to make wea))- 
ons of mass destruction (W’AlDs) for them from the 
cave. But instead of iloing so, they engineer an electric 
generator (the arc reactor) and a weaponized armoured 
iiattle-suit, w hich Stark uses to escape. Miiseii is killed, 
but Stark tights his way to treeilom and is then rescued 
bv the Doi), which takes him back to the L'.S. I’liere, 


Stark announces that he will no longer sell W .\lDs, but 
( )l)adiah Stane, the manager of Stark Industries, advises 
him anainst this decision. 1i) his dismay. Stark learns that 
the weapons Stark Industries sells are being used by the 
leii Rings to kill peasant Atghanis and also, that Stane 
wants to cut him out ot Stark liuiustries. Stark engineers 
a new w eaponized armour suit. Hies back to Atghanistan, 
kills the terrorists and saves the Afghani \ illagers. Pepper 
Potts (Cwyneth Paltrow ), Starks assistant, discovers that 
Siane supplied the'ien Rings w ith W'AlDs and also, liireil 
the terrorist group to kill Stark. At the film's climax. Stark 
battles Stane (who dawns his own liattle-suit) atop his 
Stark Industries and defeats him with a massive energ\- 
blast. The lilm ends with Stark revealing his super-hero 
idem it)' to the press. 

Iniii Mini was made in a wiirld ststeni in which 
the L'.S. is the dominant imperial power. Since at least 
W Wll, the L'.S. state and L .S. corporations have strug- 
gled to rule markets across territories by building, pro- 
moting and policing a world system ot states that share 
the L —S.'s core features: the ca[ntalist mode ot produc- 
tion, the liberal democratic state form, ami the consum- 
erist “wa> of life.” The L’.S. lights for “hegemony” in 
the world system through the incorporation of others, 
usinu strategies ot coercion and iileological persuasion, 
brute force anti consent building. In the early 21 cen- 
tury, the L’.S. continues to be a dominant imperial power, 
economically, militarily aiul media-culturally. 1 he L’.S. 
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cainonu' is ilirec limes the size of tlic worlds nexl liirij- 
est, japun. \\ iili only 4.6% of the vxorld po|iuiation, ihe 
L .S. accounts for about 27.5% ot the workl’s total (Iross 
Domestic Product ((IDP). iron Mitn exists in a world 
in vthich L..S. -based corporations are hacked by the 
L ..S. Department of Defense (DOD) — the Army, \’avy. 
Marine Ciorps, Air Force, ami (loast (iuard — which c<in- 
trols more than half a million troops, is equipped with 
ncarlv lialfof the worKI’s total weapons and has more than 
eiuht htmdreii ami sixte five military bases in more than 
fort\' forciifii c»nmtries. Iron Matt is also part of tjlohaliz- 
inij I loll\ wood, major film companies that arc locateil 
in Los Anijeles, (California, but have Imsiness operations 
that encircle the planet. 1 lollywootl stiulios, tlistribuiion 
nenvorks and exhiltition platforms are larijely controlled 
bv six L .S.-based transnational media cotiiflomerates 
('l'\i\K!s): the Walt Disney (Company, (Comcast-NIKC- 
L nixersal. News (Corpttration, X’iacom, rime-Warner 
ami Sony Knterlainment of America. I NM(C-comrolleil 
1 lollywood exerts asymmetrical influence over the inter- 
nal structure, ownership patterns, distribution and exhi- 
bition [process and standanls of film ot other national lilm 
iiulustries withtjut proportionate reciprocation ot intlu- 
ence bv them. Ilollvwoods worhiwiile box office reve- 
lines cliinbeil in 201 1 to S32.6 billion ami in 2012, rose 
even higher t«» S.H.7 billion.' I lollywood adds nearly 
S I SO billitm to the L .S. econonu’ each year and sustains a 
near one-way tlow of film txunmodities between the L’.S. 
and other countries. I lolli wtiod I NAKCs control the 
propern' rights to the uip .10 all-rime worltiwide high- 
est grossing films ami in 2012, I lollywood made all ot 
the to[i ten highest gnissing films: '/'he Airitfrt’ry, S/eyfa//, 
Ihe Ihtric Kiiighi Rises, Tin- i/ohhitiAu I 'liexpeefcd Joantey, 
/re.d^r; CoiitineiituI Drift, '/'he 'I'tvi/i^ht .SV/tf//. Tl?c Anuizin^ 
Spiiier-MiHt, Mut/ttfrasetir ?, anti '/’Ac H/tttffcr (iames. In 
terms of its economic size, mililar)' prcponilerance and 
cultural power, the U.S. is an F,m|iire. 

In this article, I argue that Iron Mnn is tuie small 
but important (tart of the L'.S. Knipire. W hile much has 
been imule Iron Mans s(ieclacle as 1 lolh-wtMul enter- 
tainment meilia, this article examines how Iron Mnn is 
sha|ied In* and su|>|toriive of the economic, military and 
ideological (tetwer of the L .S. F.mpire. I argue that Iron 
Mnn su|i|iorts U.S. ecomtmic (tower (as a I lollywood 
blockbuster and synergistic fratichise), U.S. militarx* 
[tower (as D()D-I lollvvvooil co-[tro(.liiced militainment) 
and cultural (tower (as a national and global relay for 
U.S. iiiqterial ideologies). 4 he nexus of the actual world 
of L^S. Knqtire and the reel world ol Hollywood lilm 
expresseil by Iron Mnn highlights how (to{tular film is 
not “just entertainment” that circulates in a(tolitical 
theatre markets, but is linked to and su(i[iortive ttf the 
geo(toIitical-ectinctmy ami iileologx* of the U.S. Knqtire. 
(Combining the (tolitical-economy of communications 
and critical cultural stiulies methoils, I ex[tlore the nexus 
of the L ..S. securit)* state, I lollywood ami lilm so as t<i 


criticallv imer[iret Iron Mnn with res(K'Ct to the liroail 
economic, geopolitical ami iileological forces ami rela- 
tions that sha()e it. 


The Economic Power of Iron Man: A Synergistic 
Blockbuster for the Walt Disney Company 

Iron mnn is a blockbuster film ami synergistic tran- 
chise that siijtports the U.S. Km[ilres economic jtower 
bv extendinu: 1 lollvwtMHls global market ilominance, 
adding to the Walt Disney (Com[ianys profits and |ier- 
(letuating the class (tower of Robert 1. .\ger, Disney’s 
(CF.O, (Chairman anil major sharehoUier. 

Like all Itlockbuster films. Iron Mnn was made with 
a big budget (Si 4(1,000,000) with the goal of making 
I lollywood as much money as (tossibic. li) cultivate 
consumer demand for this film and attract viewers to 
theatres. Marvel Studios and Paramount Pictures mass 
marketed Iron Mnn using in-cinema [irexiews, lA’ atl 
s[iots (one during halftime of Su[ier Bowl XI.II), ads in 
newsjia[iers and on billboards, buses, benches anil web- 
sites, soft news interxiews with actors, tie-ins at thou- 
sanils of 7-F,leven stores and Burger King chains and 
via social media [ilatforms like Facehook. .After creat- 
ing global h\ [le, buzz and intrigue. Paramount Pictures 
mass-released Iron Mnn to theatres worldw ide. Between 
.April 1 4, 20()S ami May 14, 200S, the Iron Mnn conimod- 
itv flowed across and was consumed in eighth countries 

w ^ * 

including Argentina, Brazil, (China, (lermany, F.stonia, 
Iceland, India. Israel Malaysia, Mexico, New Zealand, 
lAikistan, Russia, South Africa, L’kraine, the United Arab 
F.mirates and Vietnam. As Iron Mnn crossed the Itorilers 
of these and other countries, the title was translateil or 
tluhljeil into local languages. In .Argentina, Iron Mnn 
became E! Homhre de hiernr, in Brazil, llomem tie I'ernr, 
in F.stonia, Rntnl/nees: in (Ireece, O ntsnienios nnthro- 
p()s\ in Ja[ian, Ainn .\lnn; in Russia, /Rivicintrih ocjoncn, 
in V ietnam, .Ag/w Snt. Iron Mnn's box office returns 
Huadrupled the amount the film cost to make. Overall, 
Iron Mnn took a total of S5S5.2 million: .S,HS.4 at the 
“North American” box office (54.5% of the total) ami 
S266.S million at the worldwiile box office (45.6% ot 
the total). Iron Mnn's (muluclion budget was a[i(U‘oxi- 
inateh SI 40 million, meaning the film generated a little 
more than S445 million at the box office. Fhis box office 
return made Iron Mnn the S*Z' highest grossing world- 
wiile lilm of ail time and set in motion Marxel Studios’ 
[uoiluction of Iron Mnn 2 (2010) (the 74'*’ highest gross- 
ing worldw ide film of all time) and Iron Mnn > (201.5) , 
the .5"' highest grossing film of all time. (Clearly, Iron Mnn 
contributed to I lollvwood’s global market dominance. 

In addition to being a global blockbuster. Iron Mnn 
is a sj nergistic entertainment franchise, designed to gen- 
erate as much revenue for its ow ners as [lossible, not only 
through the accumulation of box office recei(>ts, but also, 
through the sale of ancillan* commoilities. .At the core 




1 ) 1 * the Irnii .\hin tVnnciiise is the comic heiok (stories and 
characters), which prior to the liliii, already had a Itig tan 
base and whose “high concept" was widely recognizetl 
l)y people. Spreading troin the core of the Z/w/ Man 
concept are brand extensions that expand a consiiinable 
Iron Man experience through cotninodities, screens, plat- 
hmiis and stores. Accompanying the “pre-sold” release 
of the Iron Man him to the worlil was a (..I) soumltrack 
(coinposeil l>v Ramin Djawaili, an Iron .\lnn tan) anil an 
Iron Man \'ideo game (pultlisheil by Sega and released 
on Playstation 3, Xbox 3^)0, Playstation 2, Playstation 
Portable, Nintendo DS, W ii, and PCs). In the lead up to 
and following this multi-platform release. Iron Man mer- 
chandise (action figures, coltec mugs, I -shirts, caniK, 
tradinu cards) was sold by retailers at shopping malls 
around the world, four months following its theatrical 
release. Iron Man l)\’I)s ami Blue-ray discs started fill- 
ing the shelves of more retailers and rental stores atid 
soon after, the him was licensed to broadcast and cable 
r\' networks and pay-per-view providers in the L .S. 
and elsewhere, generating even more revenue for Iron 
Mans owners. lb generate long-term engagement with 
the Iron Man brand, Man el Studios built an Iron Man 
Web site that invites users to interactively “learn more’ 
about the Him, read character jiroliles, view stills, watclt 
preview trailers, sign up to receive emails, ileals and 
“insider info" and download ilesktop Iron Man themetl 
wallpaper, screeiisa\ers anti skins. I he website uses its 
users to extend the Iron Man brand through their own 
lives, hollies am! screens ami also, uses its users crea- 
tivin and love of the stor> and characters to generate 
Iron Man tan art, which it co-opts and showcases to add 
further value to the overall franchise. Iron Man is not just 
a blockbuster, but a st nergistic entertainment propertv 
designed to move consumers from medium to medium, 
commoilit)' to commodity, transaction to transaction. 
With each user gaze, click, move, download and turn, 
additional revenue is generated for Iron Man's owners. 

While spinning out braniletl commodities baseil 
upon itselt; the Iron Man also cross-promotes brands tor 
other products. I lollvwood has been fused with braniling 
and the result is “branded entertainment": hlms that tn 
to cultivate gooilwill tor brands by associating them with 
the positive attributes of scripted protagonists. Iron Man 
is an example of branded entertainment. I'or example, 
after battlini; his wa\‘ out of an Afghan cave ami crash 
laiulint; in an Afghan ilesert. Stark talks about longing tor 
“a real American cheeseburger". In the next scene, Stark 
has been rescued from Afghanistan, returned to the L .S. 
and has had his ajypeiile sated by Burger King, whose 
\\ hopper wrapper he dangles in the face of journalists 
at a press conference. Iron Man celebrates the liberation 
of Stark from Afghan terrorists, but places its own view- 
ers in a cage of corporate brand culture: I’epper Potts 
drives an Audi; Stark uses a Mac computer and reads 

\anin I'air, Rolliim Stone and Wired magazines; other 
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characters fashion Bulgari watches, !,(i phones and 
Dell computers. 

riiough Iron Man made mone\ tor Marxel Studios 
and Paramount Pictures in 2(H)S, since 2()()b, the him 
has been exploited as a revenue source by the Walt 
Disney C Company, which acijuired Iron Man from .Man el 
Studios in 2()0^> by merging this stuilio into its owner- 
ship [lorlfolio. Since mid-IW()s, Manel Studios had 
operated as a semi-independent production company 
that made and licensed content for the majors. .Manel 
Stuilios generateil revenue by making 1 \ shows and 
hlms based on the content of its comic book collec- 
tion and then selling distribution rights to these media 
commoilities to bigger conglomerates. It also licensed 
the film production rights to comics like I hr . friv/gi’/y, 
DarctliTil, The Iniretlihle llnlh. Iron Man, I he Tantastk 
hoar, Spider-Man, X-Men to bigger studios, which devel- 
oped them into films ami then sold the distribution 
rights to other companies, which rented them to theatre 
chains ami other exhibitors. Noticing the popular appeal 
and !k)X of returns accruing to .Man el comic book hints 
like X-Men, The Incredible llnlk and Iron Man, the V\'alt 
Disney (Company launcheil a takeover ot the company. 
On .Xiufust 31, 2()()*>, the Walt Disney (Company bought 
.Manel Studios and with it, an archive of at least .3,()(M) 
comic Itook characters, each a potential source ot a new 
synergistic franchise to Ite spreatl, cross- promoted and 
sold across hints, 'lA’ series, \ ideo games, toys, rides and 
more. The Walt Disney (aunpany’s C^KO, Robert .V. 
Iger, said that by buying .Manel, he gained control of 
;i “rreniiiirf trove" of intellectual nronerU' anil that this 
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C(Kiiic world offered “so in;in\ opportutiities to mine [for 
v;iliie| both ehnraeters that are known and characters 
that are not widely known”.' Stan I.ee, Man els founder, 
enthused that the \\\dt l>isnev anti Mane! convertfence 

m ^ 

wouUl “he extremely beneficial to botli companies” and 
be a “perfect synerij:\ ”.*This s\ nerti) has sen ed the W alt 
Disnej’ (^tmipany well, as it has made Man el characters 
into twti of the worlds top five highest grossing films of 
all time: Y’/v.dnvigm' (#3) anil Iron Mnn > (#5K I'he Walt 
Disney (Company's .Manel feature films, including /ron 
Mt///, contribute to its annual revenue. In 2012, the Walt 
Disney Ciompany generateil S42.3 billion in revenue, a 
sum greater than the combined 2012 (iDP of the worlils 
six poorest countries: the Democratic Uepublic of the 
(iongo (17.K7 billion), Liberia (1.767 billion), /imbabwe 
(.SlO.Sl billion), Ikirundi (2.472 billion), Kritrea (3.002 
billion) and the ('entral African Republic (2.130 billion). 
Moreover, the Walt Disnej' Ciompanys control of //w/ 
Man supports the class power of Robert A. Iger, Disney’s 
(diainnan, (diief Lxecutive Office (O'O) anil holder 
of 1,150,675 Disney shares. In 2007, I'ortune magazine 
ranked Iger as one of the “25 .Most Powerful People in 
llusiness” and he is one of the top ten highest paid people 
in the L .S. In 201 1, Iger took honte S2S million. 

In sum. Iron Man supports the economic power of 
the L’.S. Empire by sustaining the global market domi- 
nance of I lollywood anil its cross-border traile in block- 
buster films, s\ nergistically cross-promoting itself and 
other L ..S. commodities thritugh itself and other ileriva- 
live goods, and generating revenue for the Wall Disney 
(iompany and its L'.S. ruler and owner, Iger. 



The Military Power of Iron Man: 

The DOD-Hollywood Complex and Militainment 

In addition to supporting U.S. economic power. Iron Man 
supports tile L'.S. Empire’s militar\‘ power as a form of 
D()D-I lollywooii complex “militainment” that senes 
DOD public relations goals (PR). 

I'he D( )D-Mollywooil complex refers to the sj in- 
biotic (mutually beneficial) relationships between the 
DOD anil I lollvwood studios which encourage the jiro- 
iluction of films which ulorifx' militarism as a wav of life, 
f or tlie past himdreil years, the DOD has supported the 
business of I lollvwood and many Ilolh wood war films 

* w * 

have aligned with the DOD’s use of PR to etigineer 
puldic support for militarism anil state violence. DOD- 
I lollywood cotnplex tuilitainmeiit is designed to make 
the DOD look uood and to make I lollvwood money. 
In the 21'* centur)', the DOD controls a centralized 

I lollywood liaison office that links even' liranch of the 

- ■■ 

l)( )D. I leaded by Phil Strub and located in the Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C7, the Department of Defense Special 
.Assistant for Entertainment .Media (DODS.\l'..M) is the 
“go to” jilace for I lollywooii studios that w ish to produce 
war films w ith the DOD. I'he .Army’s 1 lollywood liaison 
is called the Office of .Army (diief of Public Affairs; the 
Nan ’s is called the Navy ( )ffice of Infortuation West; the 

m- * 

.Air Eorce’s is the Office of Public .Affairs-Entcrtainmeni 
Liaison Office; the Marine Ciorps’ is the Public Affairs 
Motion Picture and lelevision Liaison; the (ioast 
(•uard’s is called the Motion Picture and lA' Office. 

The D( )DS.AE.M, a DOD-film policy agency, grants 
war filmmakers access to inilitarA' locations (bases, bar- 
racks, battlefielils), [lersonnel (L .S. officers and soldiers), 
software (ktiowledge about military protocol, chain of 
commaiul, s\'stems operation, troop lingo, drill rou- 
tines), and most importantly, hardware (actual battle- 
ships, jet lighters, tanks, helicopters anil guns), so long 
as their war scripts meet DOD content rei|uirements. 
I lollywood war scripts that promote the DOl.Vs image 
to the public, cast the DOD in a positive light, align 
with DOD policy obiectives and link with the DOD’s 
ongoing recruitment efforts tend to gel DOD support 
while those that fail to meet these content stipulations, 
tlo not. Since ‘VI 1, the DOD has helpeil llolhwiiod 
stuilios make a mimher of blockbuster war films such 
as Pear/ llarhor (2001), Pnemv . it the (iates (2001), Blac/c 
Uairh Doii'n (2001), /W (jnnfiany (2002), Hehintl I'.nmiy 
l.invs (2002), and / 1 imitalkcrs (2002), I'ransfonncrs (2007), 
'Ira ns form ay: Revenue of the Fallen (2000)- Inm Man is 
thus one among many examples of DOD-! lollywood 
complex militainment. 'Phe DODS.AI'.M supported Iron 
Man's production by linking Marvel Studios to the L’.S. 
.Air Porce, w hich turned its Edwards .Air Eorce base into 
a 1 lollywood set piece for three days of shooting. I he Air 
Eorce alloweii Manel .Stuilios to cast o\er one hundred 
Airmen as extras in the film, flew its E-22 Raptor aircraft 
for the camera to help Manel create high altitude action 
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coininu sequences, prnvisioiieil helicopters, I lunivees 
ami juiniKi jets, aiul even let its service-people act in the 
rilni. lechnical .Sergeant I hoshiya Jones playetl a pilot; 
Secontl Lieutenani (^arsten Stahr playetl an Ariny spe- 
cial operaiitms soklier; aiul Staff Sergeant Joe (Janihles 
of the 31“ lest ami F.vahiation ,St|iiaiiron acted as Air 
force pilot in a scene \\ ith Khotlie. “N'o <»ther Air Force 
hase has this opportunit) ”, enrhiisetl Cianihles. “We’re 

near I lollvwooil anti we work with IIollvwooiI all the 

« * 

time”.* I he Air Force also supported Iron Man's pro- 
liuction hv giving acting lessons lo'lerrence 1 loward hy 
einhedding him on its hase and letting him ohsene, train 
with ami learn about the way the Air Force tiperates and 
ctimmunicates. 

By working with the Air I'orce, Marvel Suitlitis saved 
(HI proiluction costs {associateil vvith acquiring anti flying 
an i''-22 Raptor, paying extras to play as soldiers, renting 
locations to shoot ami more). For tiirector Jon Favreau, 
his l)( )l)-l lollywootl synergt' also enhancetl the “real- 
ism” of Iron Man: “ Fhis is the best hack lot vou coultl 
ever have. Kverv anirle \'ou shoot is authentic: desert, drv 

^ ^ m * 

lake beds, hangars”. Fhe Air I’orce is full of “tremendous 
professionals”, he saitl. “k'\er\ hackgrouml performer is 
a hit of technical ath isor. So there’s a plethora of infor- 
mation availalile to you.” The Air Force was happv to 
help I'avreau make Iron Man seem “realistic”, so long as 
its ctmiic luHik fantasy helpetl promtUe a positive image 
of itself to the public and to the world. Master .Sergeant 
Larrx Helen described Iron Man's contrihution t(J Air 
I’orce PR: “1 want people to walk away from this mo\ ie 
with a reall) good impression of the .\ir Force, like the\' 
got about the Navy seeing l()p C inn.” Air I'orce Ckiptain 
(diristian Hodge, Iron Man's 1)01) Proiect Officer, said 
the Idm was also “good for | troop) morale" as it made 
its airmen lotik “like rock stars”. Furiherimtre, the Air 
k'orce chose to help Manel Studios make Iron Man 
because it believed the character Rhodie conveyed its 
key values. According to Lt. Oiilonel Stephen (dutter, 
the Air Force Fntertainment Liaison Office director, 
“ I he character of Rhodes reflects our warrior etluts and 
the professicHialism that is so important ttKuir Air k'orce 
culture”.' (dutter continueil: “.Mr. i loward w<)rked very 
hard to ensure .Airmen would he proud of his character. 
[...] We’re also pntud of the fact that the airman battle 
uniform made its I lolK'wood dehut in the film”. 

In addition to sening Air Force I*R goals. Iron 
Man promotionall) interfaces with the DOD’s attempt 
to make a cyhorg-soldier suit capable of enhancing the 
strength, speed, security and intellect of L .S. war-fight- 
ers. Since the I WOs, 1)01) proponents of a revolution in 
militarx- affairs (R.M.A) ha\e art^ued that infVmnation and 
communication technologies (lO'Is) are transforming 
war and that the 1)01) must prepare itself to fight 21“ 
cenniiy* Network Oentric Warfare (N’CA\') hy integrat- 
ing Uris into eveiy facet of what it does and network- 
ing its soldiers with weaiion systems and the hardware 


and software of the information age: computers, mobile 
devices, the World Wide Web. Fhe 1)0!) also strives 
to enhance the physical, cognitixe and sensorial powers 
of its soldiers hy equipping them with comhinations of 
KHs, artificial intelligence (Al) supports, augmented 
reality interfaces (.ARIs) and wearable e.xoskeletons. 'li) 
generate hu/.z about these “cyhorg-soldier” R&I) pro- 
jects, the 1)01) is linking them to the Iron Man film. Since 
Iron Man's dehut, DOD-sponsoretl university research- 
ers anti defense companies haxe Iteen “wtirking to turn 
Iron Man fiction into real technologx ”." .As the military 
analyst Max Boot says, the 1)01) is designing suits that 

aim to ‘Vive ordinan- nu»rtals manv of the attributes of 

~ * * 

comic hook superheroes” '.At the L niversitx' of Utah anti 
the University Berkeley, for example, D.ARP.A-funtletl 
researchers say they aim to create an “Iron Man” suit 
that xxould “protect soldiers in combat hy giving them 
increasetl slrenifth and entlurance”.' ' At .Mid, the .Armx - 
siqxportetl Future Force Wiirrior project intemls to make 
Iron Man into a nexx innovation. U.S. journalists have 
echoed this excitement, simultaneously promoting the 
Iron Man film and the 1)01) s cvhori^-soldier R&l). I he 
Popular .Science magazine story “Building the Real Iron 
Man", forwards the headline: “While audiences flood 
theaters this month to see the comic-l)ook-inspireil iron 
Man, a real-life mad genius toils in a secret mountain 
lab to make the mechanical superhuman me ire than just 
fantasy.”" .A .September 10, 2012 (^NNMoney news seg- 
ment avers: “//vm/ Man is a prized militarx asset in the 
mox ie, the ultimate soldier. I lollx xvood stx les it as futur- 
istic fantasy, hut decades of resea rcli, dexelcrpment and 
considerable imestment have made bionic technologx' a 
realitv’’.' .A .Slate video declares “\es, the L .S. .Militaiy 
is Buihling real //*»// Man suits”'' while a Voiri'uhe video 
sax's “US .Armv test real life Iron Man exoskeleton”.'* 

Fhese stories and videos promote the idea that the 
suit worn In Stark in Iron Man has become or one day 
w ill become a reality, and this is what the 1)01) hopes will 
one day happen. Iron Man offers the DOD’s research- 
ers a way to promote their cxhorg-soldier R&D to the 
public and also, a fictional model to inspire their pres- 
ent-day prototypes. 'Fhe Iron Man suit anil .MFF’s Future 
I'orce Warrior prototype, for example, have much in 
common. In addition to being hatterx powered, they are 
ecpiippetl with flexible armor that [irotects the wearer’s 
body from bullet fire, I leads l.'[i Display Lhiits (IIL Ds) 
that extend the wearer’s vision across manv screens and 
tactical imaging systems, ear-pieces that extend the wear- 
er’s hearing through global telecommunication systems, 
physiological monitoring devices that record and track 
wearer's heart rate, temperature anti hydration, anti a 
varietx' of personalized impact-heavx' hut physically light 
weapons systems the xvearer can kill with. I.ike Starks 
Iron .Man suit, the actual suits being designed hy the 
1)01) are designed to augment or enhance the \x carer’s 
experience of realitx' so ihex' may more effectively and 
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ctficiuntly tlefcmi Aiiicriai niul iittiick its enemies. I'he 
Iron Miiif rilm sei)uences wliieh show otf the miliutrv 
eapiihilities of Starks suit not only prefii^ure the l>()Ds 
cvhortj-soltlier, Imt also, encouraije viewers to expect a 
future of cvhoriiian si»ltlier warfare riileti l>v the L'.S. liv 


tlointj this. Iron Man normalizes a future that is yet ui 
lie while cultivating public cotiipliance w ith preseiit-ilay 
1)( )l) expentliture on tliat aims to make Iron Mtin's 

cyhorgian weapons system real. 

In sum. Iron Mnn serves the L .S. 1)01) as a form 
of 1)00-1 lollvwooil militainmem that tjhjrifies the 
Air I'Orce anil promotes the military -inilustrial-ac- 
atlemic-complexs R&l) on cyhorg-soltlier weapons 
technology. 


The Cultural Power of Iron Man: The Imperial 
Ideology of the Iron Man Text 

Iron Mnn gives cultural ami ideological support to the 
L .S. Kmpire by aftinning post-‘)/l 1 L .S. ioreign policy 
in Afghanistan, L’.S excepiionalisrn, and a distinctly L .S. 
military -industrial-complex (AIK!). 

I’ollowing Wl I, the L'.S. launched an invasion and 
prolonged occupation of .Afghanistan, a country Irom 
which ( )sama bin 1 .aden and AI-(Jaeila allegedly planned 
and orchestrated the Wl 1 attacks. Iron Mnn supports the 
L .S. states post-Wl I foreign policy in Afghanistan by 
depicting it as a space of threat to America, a space that 


must be contained ami controlled with military might. 
In the him s opening scene. Stark is being toured around 
.Afghanistan by the 1)01) and is then ambushed by the 
Ten kings jihailist terrorist group, which kills L .S. sol- 
diers and nearly kills Stark. IJy representing .Afghanistan 
as a place full of fanatical terrorists that wish to kill 
Americans and compicr the region, the fdm afrirms the 
LLS.s [iost-‘Vl 1 occupation of this countn'. Moreover, 
Iron Mnn, like the Hush Administration, contends that 
profier response to the terrorist threat is violence, not 
diplomacy. In an early scene. Stark demonstrates the 
destructixe power of his Jericho missile to the 1)01): 
“ They say the best weapon is one you nexer haxe to 
fire. 1 respectfully ilisagree. 1 prefer the xveapon you 
onix have to lire once. I hats hoxx dad did it, that’s how 
America iloes it, anil its xvorked out pretty xvell so far” 
saxs Stark. “I'ind an excuse to let one of these off the 
chain and I personally guarantee you the bail guys xvon’t 
want to come out of their eaxes.” Stark then launches 
the Jericho at an Afghan mountain. .Stark and the 1)01) 
are delighted and viexxers are invited to enioy the spec- 
tacle of Afuhan eaxes and terrorists lieinu; obliteraieii bv 
L .S. \\ AIDs. In another .scene. Stark esca|>es the Alghan 
tax e-prison and uses his nexv suit to putnmel terrorists 
and smash them intii cave xvalls xvhile incinerating them 
xvith a tlameihroxver. In these and other scenes. Iron Mnn 
gives popular support to the post-*)/! 1 L .S. state’s vio- 
lence in Afghanistan. 
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iUtacLs an Aftjhan village, killing tnen anti taking wtinicn 
ami chiltlren hostage. Stark is inatle aware oi this hy the 
news, which says “no political or international pressure 
means no hope for [Afghan] refugees anil villagers — who 
will help them?” Stark ilecitles that he is the only one that 
can lielp, so dawns his new suit for the first time, flies to 
Afghanistan and destroys the Ten Rings, saving the poor 
anti helpless good Alghanis Irom the hail terrorist ones. 
iron Man thereby gives popular credence to the post- 
9/1 1 lilieral imperialist idea that the U.S. has a respon- 
sihiliiT, ohliiratioii or mission to use its militar)' power 
liberate or save other peoples living m other countries 
that are suffering from some kiiul ol oppression. As an 
allegorical figure of the L'.S. state, Iron Maii'a protagonist 
Stark (lersonilies the L .S.s e.vceplionalist state and the 
post-‘Vl 1 state of exception. It) secure .\merica. Stark 
must play hy his own rules and pursue goals he deems 

just, free of external constraints on his 
power. 

iron Man also promotes the exist- 
ence of a distinctly L'.S. mililarj -indiis- 
trial-complcx in the guise ot a critique 
of it. Hollywood studios often take 
account of the problems oi the time 
and incorporate some ot the potentially 
explosive ami resonant political issues 
of the da\’ when scripting flints, open- 
ing some space in film texts tor liberal, 
sometimes even railical, criticism ot the 
world. W hile iron Man addresses some 
of the anxieties viewers may have about 
the L^S. MIC!, it efticiently defuses 
them. In an earlv scene, a female jour- 
nalist accuses Stark ot being a “war 
proflteer” but Stark deflects this label 
in- saying that “peace means having 
a bigger stick than the bad guys” and 
that Stark Industries and the l>()l)s 
expenditure on weapons Uixl) “helped 
defeat the Nazis”. 1 lere, the mk: is 
represented as an “arsenal ot ileinoc- 
racy”, something that senes world [leace. Stark further 
deracinates the journalists questions by seiiucing her, 
ha\ ing sexual intercourse with her anti then allowing his 
senant IVpper Potts, who proiidiv claims to do “any- 
thinir and even'thing tor Mr. Stark”, to call the journalist 
“trash" as she takes her out of Starks mansion the morn- 
ing after, iron Man addresses anil then silences criticisms 
of the AIK^ by allowing its super-hero to outwit, pene- 
trate and then humiliate a caricature of a liberal-minded 
female journalist, iron Man also addresses post-Wl 1 tears 
that L .S. weapons corporations are selling weapons to 
terrorist groups that use these weapons to kill iion-L.S. 
civilians anil L.S. soldiers. A terrorist calls Stark the 
most famous mass murilerer in the history ot America , 
notinif how Stark Industn' sells weapons that fuel violent 


in addition to glorilS ing violence as the proper L .S. 
state response to terrorism, iron Man intersects with ami 
[terpetuates post-P/l 1 nation-making processes that con- 
struct a positive American self by distinguishing it Irom 
a negative .Vrab-.MusIim Other. Lor over one-hundred 
years, 1 lollywood has made Orientalist films that define 
America bv othering .Arabs and .Muslims as “heartless, 
brutal, uncivilized, religious fanatics”. Iron Man partici- 
pates in this process. In iron Man by casting the majority 
of Arabs and .Muslims as villainous terrorists set against 
the heroic .American Stark. I'he terrorists are dumb 
while Stark is a genius {Stark is able to make the first iron 
Man suit while umler the suneillance ot the terrorists, 
who don’t understand what he’s doing). 1 he terrorists 
are emotional and lack the scientific knowledge required 
to engineer weapons while Stark is rational, possesses 
scientific knowledge ami can innovate weapons in a short 


lerioil of time with limited resources. I'he terrorists are 
lassive consumers of L .S. weapons teclmologx*; Stark 
[ndustries is the seller. W hile iron Man perpetuates the 
)ost-*Vl I stereoU'pe ot Arabs anti .Muslims as bail ami 
nferior Others to define a good and siqierior American 
tclf, the film does depict some .Arab-.MusIim chanicters 
is gooil and iiitelligeni, but not quite as good or intel- 
igeiit as Stark. Mnsen, Stark’s friend, designs the tech- 
nology that keeps Stark alive. Ihit Stark improves upon 
ihis technology upon his reiurn to the LAS. ^insen even 
sacrifices himself to save Stark’s life, perluqis perceiving 
Stark to be more integral to scientific progress than he 
is. Other “good" Muslim characters appear in the tilm, 
but they are cast in passive, weak and depeiulent roles, in 
need of L .S. military help. In one scene, the len Kings 
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conflicts lielwecn peoples in Iiis“p;irt ol the worUl.” Snirk 
is shocked to discover that there is some truth in this 
claim, as Stark Intlustries manufactureil tlie Icn Rings’ 
entire weapons supply, incluiling the shrapnel homh that 
nearly killeil him.. At a press conference in the L’.S., Stark 
sa\s that while in Aftfhanisian, he “saw .Americans killetl 

m ^ 

hy the very weapons I crealeil to i)n)tect them. .And I 
saw that I had become part ot a system that hatl hectnne 
comfortalde with zero accountahilit) In response to 
this discovery. Stark attempts to close down the weaji- 
ons manufacturing division of Stark Industries, hut this 
leads to a conflict with Ohadiah Stane, whose main goal 
is to please the flrm’s sharehoklers atu! Wall Street. 
W hen Stark fails to step hack or stej) down from Stark 
Itulustries, Stane goes intc) a rage, ilawns the hehemoth 
Iron .Monger suit and tries to kill Stark, hut is deleateil. 

/nw Shni addresses worries that the L .S. AIK' is 
controlled hy greedy (d'.Os, who, moli\ated hy itrofil, 
make and sell weapons to whoever will huy them (incliul- 
ing the U.S.’s terrorist enemies). The potential of this 


framing of the U.S. AIK^ to become a structural critiipie 
of militarizetl capitalism, however, is not realized. Iron 
Man individualizes the MK' in Stark am! Stane. Stark is a 
well-intentioned hut naive war proliteer who is oblivious 
to the harm his company causes until feeling and seeing 
this harm up close. Stane is a callous and realist minded 
war profiteer who is aware that the weapons he makes 
and sells kill people, hut he only cares about the bottom 
line. Iran Man's ilivision ot the AIK' into individuals — a 
gooil war proliteer (Stark) ami a had one (Stane) — 
obscures how the system of capitalist-imperialism relies 
on near permanent war and the AIK^. The him implies 
there are a few had apples that need to he removeil 
from the AlKk hut the s\stem which needs it is tine. 
Furthermore, Iran Man tries to placate concerns about 
the AIK' with a plea for state regulation ami hy pushing 
the idea that the DOI) shouhl he the exclusive ctmsumer 
of its weapons. I laving realized that a global free-markei 
in weapons and the free use ol any weapons hy anyone 
threaten the U.S. and its allies. Stark, hy the end ol the 
narrative, concedes to work with the U.S. state, thereby 
legitimizing its claim to the monojtoly ot physical vio- 
lence. Iran Man's potential tor critii|ue ot the .MIU slides 

into an armimenl for a distincllv L'.S. .MK’ and atflrms 

^ * 

the neetl for a tirm structural alliance between the 1)( )1X 
U.S. weapons companies ami militart -mimled engineers. 
Iran Man does not call for the abolishment of corporate 
w eapons manufacture, hut for regulations that make sure 
the U.S.’s war profiteers mily sell their commodities to 
the t .S. state. Iron Man is not o[>poseil to corporations 
[irospering hy selling w eapons to the 1)01) or the 1)01) 
using such weapons to kill non-.Americans; it is against 
profiteering by selling weapons to non-U. S. state ami 
non-state actors that might use these commodities to kill 
Americans. Overall, it is a popular aftirmation <tt the LL.S. 
Kmpirc's military-imlustrial-comple.x. 


Conclusion 

'This article’s analvsis of the geopolitical-economic con- 
tlitions ami text of //■«« Man show how the capitalist accu- 
mulation logics of global llollywuod intersect w ith the 
strategic, promotional and idetilogical imperatives ot the 
U..S. state, the 1)01) in particular. .Although 1 lollywood 
and the 1)01) are not “fused” and Hollywood studios 
ami the 1)01) are different kinds t)f organizations, this 
tlifference does not mean there is never anv svmltiotic 

m- • 

interaction between the two. 'riiough I lollywootl and 
the 1)01) are motivated hy ilifferent priorities, Iran 
Man — a new imperial lilm commodiU'— illustrates how' 
economic ami geopolitical interests interact ami inter- 
twine in support of the U.S. Kmpire ami the hroailer cul- 
ture of U.S. imperialism. Iron Man is parr and product of 
the ulohal market dominance ot I lolh wiioil, the DOD’s 
promotional and R\*l) goals and imperial ideolog)'. .As 
the Walt l)isne\’ (Company's Iron Man franchise flies 
across hortlers through various commodity platforms 
and brand extensions, it may, in addition to helping 
global I lollywood proru-maximize, elicit trans-national 
identification with an imagineil U.S. comiminin and 
shore up popular support tor an expamling hut always 
contested U.S. Kmpire. 
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The Battle of Algiers 


Towards a 

Revolutionary Space 

HV W'll.l.lAM Ri-IPASS 


"I make the revolution; 
therefore I exist." 

— Sola tins cr (iefiuo, from "imvurtls a Thin! Ci/icma. 




F or S<»lanns ainl ( ictino, the ivfrito in its amvenlional 
form is tleatl to posterity. Descartes’ simple utter- 
ance, “1 think, therefore I am," has long since witli- 
ereil an <)hsolete cliche, ^et we still tinil this h»rmula 
propping up an entire itleologv with its ettrpse, though 
the hones lie picked clean. I he tradition of Western 
humanism and its \ari4nis afipendages — the suhject, 
rational thought, realism, capitalism — depend on an 
a.vi<mi that turns douhl into presumption: “if this is all I 
can he sure of, that / exist, then the work! must exist lor 
my heneht.” According to Berger, this convention also 
informs a way of seeing, a distinct perspective. I Vom the 
Renaissance fonvanl, visual art tends to center the imli- 
viihial spectator in its approach to composition. In turn, 
the neoclassical artwtirk lays ilsell out in the easiest, most 
recognizahle hirmat, as if it were reality. Whether it he a 
painting or a fdm makes little difference; the spectator's 
role is neither to confront nor reci|)rocate — mereU' to 
consume.' In other words, the art relegates its spectator 
lo play the part of Narcissus, the Hrsl cinephile, staring 
fixedlv at his own relleclion. But rellecting is n<i longer 
enough. Our continued existence requires a massive 
movement ot Bodies, a collective political act. 

Which is whv Solanas and (ietino’s rew<irdingot the 
lOiffta is so significant. I'heir version sets up a contingent 
itieoloirv (no longer loumlational, since it takes its stance 
in relation to the original formulation), that lunctions as 
a staging-point from which radical tilmmakers Begin to 
mohili/.e against f irst Canema — that is, any tilm-inilustry 
Based on the 1 lollvwood model of reiterating Bourgeois 


values as a visi<in of reality.^ Working from this revolu- 
tionar)- footing, Solanas and (ietinos coimter-ideologx 
situates riiird (anema in ilirect opposition to the her- 
metic narratives and passive spectatorship engendered 
B\ 1 lolK uiiod’s treatment of cinematic space, hi ortier 

V * 

to actuate the revolution as such, I hird (anerna must 
employ the camera so as to unxeil the spatio-iileological 
apparatus of First (anema, and in so iloing, continually 
reinvent cinematic space. 

'I'he “makeover" sequence from T/.h' Hattie of Al{f}en 
{lkintecor\i>, IWi), in which three Algerian women 
disguise themselves as fiieJ-uo/iy to the Beat ot mar- 
tial ilrums, in preparation tor acts ot sabotage against 
French cultural targets, typities I hird (anema’s two-told 
impulse lo reveal and re-imagine cinematic space. By 
applying Mulvey and Baudn s reatlings of the Lacanian 
mirror-stage to the sequence, in atldition to Benjamins 
discussion of fragmentation in the film-actor’s pertor- 
mance, the following shot-Bv-shot analysis will expose 
how Foniecorxo’s camera constructs these new spaces to 
look at, and look from. 


I he sequence Begins w ith a ilisorienting cut away 
Tom a crowdeil exterior space (in medium shot) to an 
ntimate interior space (in canted close-up), motleling 
I'.isenstein’s principle ot ilialectical montage; the place- 
iient of coiitlicting images siile By sitle to involve the 
ipectator in an act (»f synthesis. By citing Kisenstein, 
\lorra and Serandrei’s editing allies itself w ith a revedu- 
tionarx precedent in tilm-technique, prompting specta- 
Lors to critically engage with the sequence as it unfolds. 
Meanwhile, the close-up isolates the face ot an Algerian 
woman, her nose and mouth concealed Beneath a white 
ceil. V\’e might naturallv associate the image w ith certain 
interpretations of hi/ah (arguahly patriarchal). But the 
ceil also comes to represent, as a product of the restricted 
perspective otteretl us By the ch»se-up, first C.inemas 
mystification of the cinematic apparatus. 
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I Ik* canted cl«)se-up initiates an ontrointf tlisniptinii 
ot what Haiuin' (and lierifer) term “Renaissance perspec- 
tive,” which tends to elaborate a space that centers the 
eye of the viewer to produce an “iiieal vision.” Baudn 
consitlcrs this kind of representation “itieal” because it 
(iresems an iniat,nnar\ wholeness anil similitude corre- 
sponding to the mirror-image.' In other words, in the 
case of a painting like I Ians Alemlings I hiiity, or fihns 
like diistihltiihti (Chirti/, the artwork disdains to 

reveal itself as a form of representation, but pretends 
an unmediated material realiu, complete in itself and 
thus reailily consumable. Not only does cinema take 
up this narcissistic way ot looking, it habitually takes it 
for granted. 

IJaudr) refers here to I.acans theon of the mirror 
a phase of psychological de\'elo[inient occurring 
between six and eighteen months of age, during u hich 
period infants begin to recognize themselves in the 
mirror. This recognition creates the idea(l) of an “I” in 
the infants imagination' - an “I” which later inserts itself 
into the cogitoi an “I” reified again and again before the 
silver screen. Alulvey elaborates, describing this illu- 
sive ego in terms of an ecstatic realization; whereas the 
infant first experiences its body as a confusion of discon- 
nected parts, its reflection in the mirror appears uniheil 
anil complete in itself. Recognition anil mis-recognition 
overlap like superimposed shots: the infant sees how the 


initTof-image corresponds with its body. But, pictured 
as a cohesi\e unit, that image is [irojected as an ideal 
ego. rhe idea of a body replaces the body itself. I'lie 
“1" becomes indivisible, l-'irst ( anema reproduces (while 
masking) this same contradiction, the better to capitalize 
on it. 

B\ framing a perspective i|uite impossible without 
optical technolog)-, the cameras tilt in this first interior 
shot undermines the correspondence between “ideal 
vision" (or “ideal ego”) and the look ot the camera. .As 
opposed to simply reproducing human perception, 
Pontecor\(is camera makes the machines perception 
(w hat \ ertov calls the kino-eye) available to it. 

Aleanw bile, shot-scale fragments the Algerian wom- 
an’s boily, Alulvey proposes that the close-uj>, in exhib- 
iting bodv ptirts insteail of wholes, throws a gap in the 
mirror-image demandeii by Renaissance space, thereby 
shattering deep focus. I'he resulting image takes on the 
aspect of an icon, a symbol that can be made to stand for 
something outside the narrative framework." 

Idatness displaces realism." While the cut in i|uestion 
sets up any numlier of shot-conflicts, as we have seen, 
undercutting Renaissance space in the [irocess, there is 
little by this point to distinguish the close-up we're ana- 
lyzing from the narrative-stalling and spectacidar vari- 
et\ Mulvev associates with Ilollv-wood's treatment of 
the wonian-as-obiect. So far, the sei|uence adheres (for 
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the most i>;irt) to Ilollwvoocl sn I istic conventions — the 
hetter to exphule them as the sequence iJevelops. 

As the shot continues, the woman removes her veil, 
her face a flat ima^e of tietacheil resolve. This moment 
of unveiling also prefigures an unveiling ol the cinematic 
apparatus, which begins with a rapid zoom from close-up 
to medium shot.'I'he change in focal lengths hv means ot 
a zoom, as opptisetl to a simple cut, allows the spectator 
t(» visually participate in the shift to a wider perspecti\e. 
I'lie stationar\‘ re-framing (not a camera “movement," 
per ye) replicates the ps\ cho!ogicaI experience ot realiza- 
tion, a moment of siultlen conscious unilerstanding. 

Previouslv isolateil in close-up, the woman is 

revealed in the zoom-out to he flanked hv first one, then 

* 

two others. Now the framing centers her companion; it 
seems Pontecorxo is less concerned here with follow- 
ing an idetitifiahle character than he is with the groups 
dynamic. Representing three generations of Algerian 
women united by a common cause, they primp them- 
selves before a mirror with an ornate gilded frame — a 
mirror so baroque, in fact, that we cannot help hut asso- 
ciate it with the bourgeois opulence of First Canema. Rut 
this sequence distinguishes itself from mirror scenes in 
I lollvwood films — -plot 
driven moments, gen- 
erally speaking, useti to 
emphasize a characters 
vanit)' — by depicting a 
subversive appropriation 
of the mirror as a means 
by which to fashion an 
“i ilea I vision" as iltsiraise, 
turning the ego-libido 
into a weapon against itself. 

As spectators, we watch these women (all non-pro- 
fessional actors, importantly) transform themselves into 
star simulacra, modeled on f irst (linemas iileal wom- 
an-as-object. (hitting, dyeing, and rearranging their hair, 
applying make-up, trading shawls for skirts, they transi- 
tion before our e\es (recalling our participation in the 
zoom) between mt-to-he-ioaked-af-ness, as ilictated by 
hfjak and what Mulvey calls ta-he-lmked-at-ness, as dic- 
tated by the bourgeois patriarchy. By Mulveys estima- 
tion, First (anema devised the star-system in onler to 
produce ideal egos in the molil of a more perfect mir- 
ror-image; centered in narrative space anil time, glam- 
orized actors and actresses play at the roles of "onlinary " 
people — at once recognized and mis-recognized by the 
public they allege to portray.'" 

But, as spectators, our perspective can hanlly be 
described as centereil here; instead, our focus is ilivided 
between mirror-images and the star-as-process. Our 
perspective can only be confused — which is to say 
“detached,” “critical,” “active." The sequence presents us 
with a puzzle to solve, a mess to sort out: the mess of 
idemitv itself. 


"At any moment, the reader is ready 
to become a writer." 

— Walter Henjainin, "I he W ork of Art in the Age 
of Its lechnological Reproducibility"' 


By the close of the sequence the newly transfig- 
ureil “stars” will pose completely still within the frame, 
like department-store mannequins, satirizing the woni- 
an-as-object and the male-gaze that constructs her, all 
in the same instant. .Vs such, the mirror in the mise-en- 
scene parodies the “mirror” — the narcissistic and homog- 
enizing Renaissance space — of First (jiiema. Supplied 
b\- the cameras zoom-out and the mirror-image with a 
meta-perspective, we look at characters as they look at 
themselves and reconstitute their identities within the 
story (for the subversive purpose of planting boinlis in 
I'uropean cultural spaces — a cafe, a iliscotheqiie, an air- 
port). At the level of plot, the sequence suggests a new 
position for women, that of the revolutionary, a sugges- 
tion emphasized by the militaristic/nationalistic Algerian 
ilrumming on the souiiiltrack. At the level of shot-com- 
position, Poiitecono shows us how “stars" are produced, 
a ilemystification that collapses the ilistatice between the 
“glamorous" and the “ordinar\’." 

It would be a mistake to consider this sequence 
completely out of context, how e\ er. Doing so puts us in 
danger of reading the film in its entirety as a propaganda 
that paints revolutionaries as unambiguous hen»es ot the 

people, and their counter- 
parts as mere autoniatons. 
F.arly in the film, we see 
how the revidution per- 
fimns a “moral purifica- 
tion” of its ow n people. 

In one scene, a mass 
of children set upon a 
homeless man, cleansing 
the movement id “bums, 
junkies, anil whores,” as prompieil by its leaders. The 
Hattie of .Uriel's is just as tmich a revolutionary how- 
//ot-lo as a revolutionary how -to, incorporating dialectics 
into its w hole narrative framework, not merelv shot-bv- 

# a 

sh(»t. The makeover sequence itself follows on a series 
of plot-fioints in which the FIA* assassinate several gen- 
darmes, without specific proxocation, ami the ITench 
police retaliate by planting a bomb heart of the C.asbah. 
'Fhese events escalate into the mass agitation depicted by 
the first shot in the sequence, and the “reprisal" bombing 
orcliestrated bv our "stars,” Several shots leailing up to 
the botnl)ings in the Furopean district include human- 
izing close-ups of the intended victims — whereas the 
Algerian victims of the initial bombing are only show n 
after the fact, as so many mutilated corjises. Pontecorxo 

onlv alhms us to identif\- w ith innocent victims in so far 
■- » 

as they counterhalance the narrative. 

'It) better come to terms with Fontecom)S cri- 
tique of the star-system, let us turn for a moment to the 
work of another theorist. .Vccoriling to Benjamin, First 
(anema conceived of the star-system in an attempt to 
reinstate the aura — the cult-value of an artw oik ileriveil 
from its authenticirx', and rendered obsolete bv its 
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rcproiliiL'ihilitv. W hen the iiiiiTor-iiniige heconies n<ti 
iHily tlet;ich;il)le fniin the mirror In meiins ot pllotol^^;l- 
phy, init niso ciisily <lissemin;nctl, the netor wh<» emhocl- 
ies th;it itiiiiije ilifTers from lier stage counterpart in an 
essential v\ay: the film-act<»rs performance is niecha- 
nizeil — in actuality, a series <»f “test performances” before 
the camera, disassemhleil anil reassemhietl hv montauc 

m t 

eiiiting. Photography ami film entail a technical reorgan- 
ization of how we see space, ami by extension, ourselves. 

W ith the unique ami unifietl presence ot the ituni 
ilestrovetl bv frairinenlation, Ilolhwootl reinventeil 
celebriu ami restored cult-value In erecting a cult ot per- 
sonaliu*. Benjamin notes that the Him imlustrx need not 
ilepeml on the star-system, that the star-system impedes 
us from seeing ourselves in a new light. Ii» illustrate his 
p<»int, he cites the documentation of work- processes in 
Soviet newsreels," in which the workers portray them- 
sel\es.'‘ 'laken a step or two further, Benjamin s theimes 
imply that Him can also document the process ot starili- 
cation itself. 

.Moreover, Benjamins initial claim, that anyone 
has the right to be reproduced oti Him, sees an omi- 
mnis reversal in a later sequence. I he Hrst Algerian 
woman reappears as the star in I'rench sun eillance toot- 
age reconleil at a checkpoint and screened betore an 
audience of krench paratrottpers (presaging the 201)3 
Pentagon screening in preparation for dealing with Iraqi 
insurgency). I ler exaggerateil visibiliu’ renders ber quite 
invisible. But the question remains: does anyone retain 
the right not to hv filmed? 'That this sun eillance Him con- 
tains a portion of the same material as the lilm which 
frames it. emphasizes the ideological aila|)tability ot the 
medium. Pontecomi essentially performs Kuleshovs 


experiment with a different set ol variables, l lie mean- 
ing of atu' shot depends on its entire context — not onl\ 
its placement in relation to other shots, but its placement 
before an audience. "hUm nuilcvs test pcrfor/f/iunrs capuhiv 
of'hviiifr vxhihifvil, hy niniiuff that ahility hsvlf into a tvst."" 

Watching this sequence, in other viords, we take 
part in an ex[K‘riuient with the ongoing experiment 
in seeing-as-experiencing that constitutes Pilm itself. 
Pontecor\ o ilraws our attention not only to hov\ stars are 
produced from the raw material of ordinarx' people, but 
to how stars are framed as well, recalling Bauilry, who 
equates the mirrors frame to the frames ot the cinema. 
Both are narrowly circiimscribetl, tused with a look — 
whereas realitx excludes nothing, t )nlv an infinite mirror 
could represent realitx. But then, ol course it uiiukl no 
longer be a mirror." In inder tor a spectator to com- 
ti)rtal>ly identib with a star, the star should be centereil 
in a frame, should thereby resemble the s|iectators mir- 
ror-image as per the 1 lollyxxiiod conventions, lit trame 
the star (as [irocess, as construction) xvithin a trame cre- 
ates a distance that [uishes identitication as recognition/ 
misrecogniiion to its veiy breaking point; the spectator 
max identifx' with the ordinariness laid bare, but also sees 
that orditiariness fragmenteil into two images, two per- 
spectixes, two spaces. If Pontecom) achiexes this ettect 
with a single mirror, h(*w then, might we interpret mul- 
tiple mirrors? 

The mii'v-vn-sa’nv contains no less than three mir- 
rors, three frames — three (jnemas, it we run with the 
metaphor. 'The screen itself represents an additional 
surface of reflection and projection. These p« tints ot 
view combine to form a many-sided sjiace. We tuay be 
tempted to relate this many-sideilness with Bamlrx s 
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only suuctl iilicniativc lo kcii;iiss;iiicc space: that ot the 
ancient (Ireeks. tor whom, accortlini; to lhuulr\; “space 
is (hscontimious atul heterogeneous ... c(trresp<mtl|ing| 
to the organization of their stage, haseil on a mtiltijtlic- 
ity of points of view"'' lJut w hile this sequence certainly 
fal)ricates a (Ireelv space — in the many points of view 
that make up a c(>llecti\e spectatorship — just as it encap- 
sulates a Renaissance space — rellecteil yet scattered 
across four surfaces — it represents more than a s\n- 
thesis hetween the two. 'I lie editing, camerawork, anti 
misi’-eti-sccm' com[iose a s[iace that tiialectically opposes 
close-up aiul deep focus. Ptintecom) contrives a new 
tieep focus, a ileeper deep locus — that of mhe ai ithyffff. It 
First ('inema presents itself as a kinti of mirror, then i'bi’ 
litittlc of. Ilfriay hohls a mirror to that mirror — show ing a 
reflectittn of the autiietice. 

Ihit the film show s the audience to itself as more than 
the sum of its parts: not merely inilividuals feeling and 
seeing in isolation, l>ut a being maile up of their intlivid- 
iial bodies and eyes. What w e call the autlience surpasses 
the spectator. \\ hich is not to imply that the aiulience 
need be comprised of more than one or two spectators, 
as is frequently tbe case these days, now that technology- 
shrinks a movie-theater to fit in the palm of the hand. 
/7»t’ Hattie of. Ufricrs produces an aiulience even from a 
lone spectator. It opens up a revolutionary space contain- 
ing multiple perspectives, both htiinan and mechanical, 
and shows how to actixely, self-consciously recogni-/.e the 
incongruities and disunites paradoxically united within 
a single frame — likewise within the “self.” One specta- 
tors w ay of seeing actually represents a conglomeration 
of however many ways, some conscious, some not; the 
“I” sees with a thousand eyes. AUiltiplicittes within the 
shot correspond to multiplicities within the aiulience in 
place before it, as members of the collective spectator- 
ship advocatetl by Solanas anil (ietino. 

For Henjamin, as for .Solanas anil (Jelino, the reac- 
tions of an audience — laughing together, or crying 
together, seeing together as elements of a shared 
response to the action on screen — regulate each other in 
the collective unconscious.''' What happens then, when a 
film like The Hattie of Allien brings the audience to col- 
lective consciousness- Wlieti “class-consciousness” can 
also mean the creation of a conscious class? Fhe mas- 
sive liody of the audience, itself composed of numerous 
hollies, is imbued w ith a co-operative manv-miiuleilness, 
which is to say, the means for political impetus. Action 
on screen elicits action and reaction. No longer satisHeil 
to consume a set of meanings produced from on high, 
the aiulience can begin to proiluce meanings for itself. 
*li) tinicer with IJenjamins phrase: at any moment, the 
audience is readv to become a film crew. 


William Repass is a recent j^ratlnate of Hendrix Collefre, 
originally from Los Alamos, Seir .Mexico. In addition to flm 
critichm, he tvrites poet/y and prose. 
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"It's All About Mercy" 


Aki Kaurismaki and 
the Art of Getting By 
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A ki Kaurisiiiiiki has inaiiitainctl an impressively steaiifasi ilexotion 
to the working elass ami socieu s misfits throughout his long anil 
preuiuetive tilmmaking career, just as Vasujiro O/.ii, a heloveii hen» 
of his, retiirneil again ami again to the terrain of Japanese famih' life atul 
evtraeteil from it a rich speclrtim of characters anil experiences, the I'innish 
proilucer, editor, writer, ami director has firmly estahlished the plight of the 
poor as his chief to[)ic, remaining remarkahlj- consistent in style and suhiect 
matter while simultaneously managing to produce works of great depth and 
varien. Kaurisinakis lilms map out the trials and trihulations of scraping a 
li\ ing within the harsh climate of capitalist society, follim ing meek outcasts 
and sympathetic losers as the\ do wliat they can to sunive and l)c happy. 
Work ami romance are hoih key priorities in Sluithzrs in hfnnlise (I‘^S6), 
Kaurisinakis third feature, in which lonesome garliage collector Nikander 
{.\latti Pcllonpaa,whoisas familiar and nourishing a presence in Kaurisinakis 
cinema as Ciunnar Bjiiriistrand or Krlaml josephson in Ingniai Bergmans) 
awkwardh' courts sullen supermarket cashier Ilona ( Kati ( )utinen, w ho coultl 
he considered Kaurisinakis Liv L'llmann). . //vt'/ (l‘>SS) irresistiltly turns a 
quest for employment into a viild, unpredictahle odyssey complete with a 
road trip across Finland in a (Cadillac, a jailhreak, anil a hank rohher\ w hile 
Drifting (Uutuls (I*W)) adopts a more sober appriKich in its tale ol a coura- 
geous married couple (Outinen and Kari \ aananen) struggling to find fresh 
work in 1 lelsinki. In Ln vie tie hohe/ne ( I W2), an adaptation of I lenri Miirger s 



Aki Kaurismaki 
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Stem's tic lii vie Jc hohanc (1S5I), 
the fiiiicifiil l*;irisi;in adventures ot 
three staniiii^ artists {Pell<>n|)aa, 
X'aananen, anil Atulre \\ iiins) are 
jostleii In- the cruel realities ot puv- 
ertv, iuintjer, mnil)le with the law, 
ami illness. I'.veti in Kaurisinakis 


nutty cult classic I .eni/ifr/ml (.'otvhoys 
(io.hm’rifu the outraiieously 

jioinpailoureil hanils journey across 
the L niteil Slates reveals a lamlscape 
of farms, smoky hictories, anil tlive 
liars packed with hlue-collar patrons. 
Kaurisinakis camera intentlv' cap- 
tures lives spent in search ot the 
security and comtori that a steaily 
joli anti hard work should iirini^.'I he 
goals of work, monev’, am! suste- 
nance are never far from sight in liis 
ttlms — though they are sometimes 
tragically out ol reach. 

rite distinctive fashion in which 
Kaurismaki approaches such subjects 
has become an instantlv recogni/.- 
able hallmark of his cinema, con- 
sisting of a preference tor vibrant 
colors and meticulously organized 
spaces, soundtracks made up ol rock, 
blues, tango, and classical pieces, 
live musical performances, emo- 
tionally subdued performances from 
his actors, manv of whom regular 
collaliorators, and a matching sense 
of humor liberally sprinkled with 
absurditv' and dark wit. I lis world ol 
comically glum outsiders and d c;ul- 
pan rock ‘n’ rollers has earned him 
comparisons to V\es Amlerson and 


Jim Jarmusch, a good Iriend ol his, 
while the sense <if artifice and disci- 
pline he wields in the crafting of his 
lilms brings to mind Anderson’s own 

stviistic masterv as well as that ot 

*■ * 

Ozu, Robert Bresson, Jacipies I'ati, 
and Roy Andersson, whose most 
famous works are as it Kaurismaki’s 
comedic traits, despairing worldview, 
and visual litliness were all [lusheil to 
their extremes and given a ghoulish, 
ilesaturated niakei iver. 

Kaurismaki has miraculously 
achieved a perfect hannonv between 
supremelv entertaining stoiytell- 
ing that often dips into noir and 
melodrama ami potent social com- 
mentarv; all the while somehow 
managing to avoid the pitfalls ot cin- 
ematic escapism. l Aen as he basks in 
the glow of nostalgia, represented in 
his films by jukeboxes, classic cars, 
record players, ami various other 
treasures from bygone eras, and 
indulges himself with loving ret- 
erences to ()zu, Bresson, Douglas 
Sirk, Jacques Becker, Marcel C:arne, 
lean \'iuo, and manv other legend- 
ar\- tigures from lilm hisiorv’ — not to 
mention the amusing guest appear- 
ances bv )ean-l*ierre Leaud, Samuel 
I'uller, l.ouis Malle, Iberre Ivtaix.and 
Luce \'igo, daughter of Jean — he 
selilom ventures tar from the real- 
world issues he is most concerned 
about. 'Lhe challenges of getting a 
job, paying the bills, securing a bank 
loan, starting up a new business, and 


emluring povertv ami homelessness 
provide more than enough dramatic 
stakes for Kaurismaki to builil com- 
pelling stories from. In that respect, 
he belongs with such filmmakers as 
Mtlorio De Sica, Mike Leigh, Ken 
Loach, and Mikio Xaruse, all ot 
whom have, like him, committed 
substantial portions of tlieir careers 
to portraying class- ami money-ori- 
ented problems with exemplary skill, 
detail, and passion. It should come 
as no sur|uise that Kaurismaki is 
not particularly fond ot contem- 
porarv I lollv'wood, which so olten 
neglects the |>oliiical conscience 
ami values he holds so ilear in 
favor of vapid spectacle and amuse- 
ment. I le is in fact quite outspoken 
about a number of things, including 
America’s involvement in the Iraq 

War — which famouslv motivated his 

* 

boycott of the 21)0.^ Academy Awards 
when his tilin //'c Mttti liithont ti 
hist (20(12) was nominated in the 
Best l-'oreign Language Kilm cate- 
ijorv — the worlil’s ilownward spiral 
of economic ruin and inadequate 
governance, and the costs ot human- 
itv and compassion in its ongoing 
march towards progress. Highly 
distrustful of authority fiuiires and 

w fc- 

bureaucracy. Kaurismaki presents 
himself as a cbarismatically dour 
pessimist with a mischievous streak 
and a strong appetite for alctthol and 
cigarettes — the verv' image of one 
of his own downtrodden characters. 
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I Ic IiimscU workctl several jobs in 
his youth, semng at various points 
as a constriictifin worker, hospital 
ortlerh', painter, postman, ami ilish- 
washer before startinij \*illealta, his 
proiiuetion company, with his oliler 
Itrother and fellow filmmaker Mika. 
Hut even as he gained worldwitle 
acclaim, he never truly left behiml 
his tonner life in the lower depths ot 
the work force, instead ilrawing Irom 
those formative experiences a wealth 

of storv material and a fiercelv 

* ' 

upheld set of beliefs that informs his 
public image ami makes up the life- 
blood of his work. 

Kaurismaki's ongoing, mul- 
ti-faceted exploration of existence 
on the ground level of I'uropes 
socio-economic grit! serves as a 
striking remimler of every person s 
status as a political being despite his 
or her stature, preference, or aware- 
ness. h'-ssentially all of his charac- 
ters are hound to ami shapetl by the 
spaces, priorities, ami conditions 
ilictatevl by such factors as where 
thev work, how much income thev 
earn, how their bosses treat them, 
whether thev have bosses at all, 
how much time off thev are given, 
whether they are recognizeil as legal 
citizens of the countrv thev live in, 

■r #■ 

and so forth. I'he personal sphere 
is unavoidably intermingled with 
the social one, and vice versa. In 
Shathiis ill Ptimtlisc, Xikamlers job 
as a garliage man is just as crucial 



to his characters personality as his 
preferred after-work activities — 
bingo, Knglish lessons— friendship 
with .Melartin (Sakari Kuosmanen), 
his burly co-worker, previous job as 
a butcher, or relationship with his 
sister (.Mari Rantasila), who is in a 
mental hospital. I'he extreme lone- 
liness of the protagonists in that 
film as well as Ihc Mutch luictoiy 
(iiii (1*^‘>()), / Uirctl ti Contriict Killer 
(1*^00), and Lights in the Dusk (2006) 
is closely linketl to their mundane 
jobs and living comlitions, all of 
which influencing their individual 
courses towanls misfortune, iles- 
peration, vengeance, ami salvation. 
I.ikevvise, the strong marriages at the 
core of Drifting (Hands and l.e i hivre 
(201 I) better prepare their jiartners 
for the formidable challenges of job- 
lessness, lean hinds, and poor health. 
C Context is everv thing, and elements 
as varievl as financial stability, famil- 
ial and romantic relations, contem- 
ment with ones occupation, and 
emotional well being all plav their 
parts in iletermining who someone 
is and where thev are going. 

Unfortunately, the options open 
to Kaurismaki’s characters reganling 
where they can go are often painf ully 
limited. I'lie ones lucky enough to 
have jobs are onlv grametl so much 
agency by their wages, levels of 
experience, and places on the social 
ladder while those in less stable 
employment situations have it even 


worse. Alienation and iliscrimination 
all too often rear their ugly heads 
in such cases, illustrating the spe- 
cific natures of Kaurismaki’s heroes’ 
underdog orientations and hinder- 
ing their efforts towards progress. In 
some cases, an air of shvness is all it 


takes to attract iliscomfort, manii>- 
ulation, and conflict, as seen with 
Iris (Outineii) in The Match I'actary 
(iirly I lenri (Leaud) in / Hired it 
(Hnitract Killer, ami Koistitien 
I lyv tiaineii) in Lights in the Dnsk. 
Xikander’s involvement in waste 
management makes him a target for 
rmleness in ShtidoiCs in Paradise w bile 
Outinen’s Ilona in Drifting (Hands is 
at one point toUl that, at thirtv -eight, 
she is too old to be considered as a 
serious job candidate. The principal 
characters of hi vie de haheine, I he 
Man I i it hunt a Past, and Le Havre 
are all regarded as untrustworthv 
riff-raff vine to their peripheral posi- 
tions in socieiv — artists, nameless 
* 

vagabonds, and elilcrlv shoe shiners 
are apparently not the most relia- 
ble sorts in the eyes of “respectable" 
citizens. All of these outcasts face 
intimiilation and real danger from 
above as well as below, it not from 
the police ami shady business organ- 
izations, then from thieves, thugs, 
con artists, ami gangsters. Xot even 
the Leningrad C^owboys are entirely 
safe on their go«ifv roail trips when 
they are throw n into a New ( )rleans 
jail cell for a brief stint, exploited by 
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X'huliinir (Pcll<»n|)iu)), ilicir unin- 
nical nuinaiicr, aiul, in ! .cit/iurnui 
CoirAoy.f Meet Motvs piirsiictl 

l)v a CMA aijcnt (Wilms). At its most 
serious, Kaurismiiki s cinema can 
Ite quite trouhlin^ in its ilepictii)ns 
of c<mliiiement, hopelessness, anil 
pure existential ilreati. \\ hat is one 
to ilo it* we are all mere pawns anil 
weaklings in the eves ot iiulitterent 
employers, governments, l)anks, ami 
criminals? Massivity ami helpless- 
ness are tellingly prominent traits 
throughout Kaurismakis work, ami 
it is not uncommon tor his charac- 
ters to get heateii up or taken atlvan- 
tage ot hy hullies. 

rhat is where Kaurismakis 
chosen philosophies ahoiit living 
life come in. 1 lis tilrns prioritize 
resourcefulness ami securitv over 


aggression ami revolution; trom his 
perspective, the mess that I'urope 
ami. in a imire universal sense, the 
worlil are in is loo hig ami compli- 
cateil for anvone on the ijrouml level 
to clean up, so theretore the most 
pressing business at haiul is ileciil- 
ing hem to make the best of the cur- 
rent situation. The arrav ot options 
open to ami pursueil hy Kaurismakis 
characters can he arrangeil into 
three categories: relief, itnprove- 
ment, ami liberation. In the trailition 
of Ozu, liergmaii. ami Woody Allen, 
Kaurismaki frequently highlights 
the simple joys in lite that help alle- 
viate despair, including food, drink, 
cigarettes ami cigars, music, (lowers, 
friendly ilogs, and good coriijtany. 
“I.ife is short and miserable. Be 
merrv while v'oii can,” out-ot-work 


iloorman Melartin (Kuosmanen) 
savs to Ilona, his former superior, 
in i)nfi/n{r (Homh before he oriiers 
a bottle of wine for both of them, 
perfecth' surnmitig u[> Kaurismakis 
own feelings about appreciating 
the time \ou are given in this cruel 
worltl. \et sometimes even that is not 
enough, insjiiring some to harbor 
more ambitious goals ami dreams. In 
these cases, long-term sustainability 
and entrepreneurial independence 
are the primar\ objectives: in both 
Shtuhrd's in (^t/nnlisv and l.iffhts in the 
Dusk, characters discuss their plans 
to start up their own companies in 
their lields while in Drifting (Uouds, 
after the devastating closure ol the 
long-standing restaurant Dubrovnik, 
which ileprives Ilona, Melartin, and 
the rest of its stall ol their jobs, and 
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weeks (if ilisnpjKiintinii efttiris m 
liiul iilternntive eiiiphiyers, n 
e;il solutidn is renclieil: the kuinch 
(if ;i liniml-new dining estulilish- 
inent with lltitui ns the iiiann^er. 
When iittetnpls t(i wcirk in n hniken 
system edine up short, the appeal ot 
makin^r something for oneself nat- 
uralK heconies all the more entic- 
ing ami can even represent a way to 
save ones life. An eipially tantalizing 
route chosen in many of Kaiirismaki s 
films is, simjil), flight. Shathziy in 
Piirndhc, Atiil, ami lx llnviv all end 
with characters making their escapes 
from threatening or dissatisfy ing 
environments Itv boat, seizing the 
promise ot a new life in another land. 

Sadh’, as seen in . //vV/ and / Him/ a 

* 

(Amtnut Killer, death is also chosen 
as a means of escape, Init thankfully 
Kaurismaki more often favors hope 
over bleakness. What makes his films 
so positi\ e and uplifting despite their 
dark ipialities is his persisting faith in 
the inner strength and goodness that 
push people to weather the storm 
and keep marching on for the sake ot 
love ami happiness. 

l)riftin{f (Utnuh, The i\ Inn 1 1 'it hunt 
n Past, ami lx I Imre signify three 
especially signiticaiit high jxiints in 
Aki Kanrismakis growth as an artist. 
In terms of stvle, they contain some 
of his most elegant and retined work, 
which is most clearly indicated by 
their luminous use ot color — tones 
of blue, green, turquoise, red, and 
yellow in certain shots are noth- 
ing short of breathtaking — and 
beantifullv economic storvtelling 

m # V 

grammar, properties for which his 

gifted production designers, editor 

I nno l.innasalo, and longtime cin- 

ematograjiher Tiino Salrninen also 

desen e credit. 'I'hev are also amonu 

« ^ 

Kanrismakis most optimistic am! 
wholesome films, as each one of 
them makes a strong case for the 
importance ot communal solidarity 
anti devotion to ones frieiitls, neigh- 
hors, ami lovers. It is here, in these 
touching tales, where some of the 
most inspiring examples of human 
conduct ever tilmed can lie found. 

In Drifting Clontls, Ilona am! 


I.auri, her husband, are a head wait- 
ress and streetcar tiriver, respectively, 
who both lose their jobs anti are 
forcetl to venture through the wil- 
ilerness of unemployinent together, 
rhe steailily paced events of the film 
inclutle some of Kaurismaki s finest 
moments, showing him at his most 
delicate and melanchoK. The bed- 
rock of Drifting (iloiuh lies in the 
rwo main characters’ bonds to eacli 
other as husband anti wife, which are 
fountletl upon small, lovingly per- 
formetl gestures of support and the 
openheartetl discussions anti confes- 
sions they share. Whether enjoving 

■ ■ -k. 

peaceful moments together like their 
nocturnal streetcar ritle through 
1 lelsinki — one of Kaurismaki s most 
lyrical scenes — encouraging each 
other when new prospects appear, 
or soothing each (Jthers feelings ot 
tiepression, fear, and uncertainty' 
when those prospects leatl to disap- 
[xiintinent and further disaster, Ilona 
anti I.auri maintain a tieeply imning 
relationship of mutual understaml- 
ing, patience, and loyalty rarely seen 
in films. W hile he strives to iipholtl 
his image as the man of the house, 
inatle perilously fragile by the loss ot 
his job, with flashes ot pride and stub- 
bornness, she maintains her stance ot 
conrnd ami logic in the marriage by 
diplomatically accommodating his 
ego, acting as the voice ot commcui 
sense when his recklessness gets 
the better of him, and resen ing the 
right t(» deny him forgiveness « hen 
he scares her with one [tarticuiarly 
unwise course (d actittn. lint through 
it all, Ilona and I.auri remain each 
others best friends and imtst reliable 
sources of comfort, a tenacious army 
of two against the world. 

Vet even they cannot change 
their fates entirely alone, and 
Dulintvniks staff memhers’ last- 
ing loyalty to one another proves 
to be instrumental in their return 
to the w«»rk fttree. The camaraderie 
between the cooks and floor staff is 
understated vet still clearU felt in 

m < 

their interactions and group scenes 
with each other while still on the job, 
subtly implying that familiar sense of 


trust s(» crucial to a positive w(»rk- 
place. After the old restaurant closes, 
they drift apart and follow sepa- 
rate trajectories ot job hunting ami 
drunken aimlessness. Later on, w hen 
Ilona runs into .Vlelartin and I.ajunen 
{.\larkku Peltola), Dubrovnik’s alco- 
holic ctMtk, neither of them appears 
to have fared very well in their post- 
Dubrovnik existences, the latter 
having relapsed and committed him- 
self to an epic vodka binge. Luckily, 
as is often the case, Kaurismaki 
proves himself to be a benevolent 
creator and, in Drifting iihmls' third 
act, goes about reuniting the little 
tamilv of restaurant workers, starting 
with a fortuitous meeting between 
Ibma and Mrs. Sj()h(»lm (Klina Salo), 
Dubrovnik’s former manager, who 
decides to put up the money for 
Ilona's business \entiire. Lauri and 
Melartin become Ilona’s right-hand 
men in her new restaurant’s steady 
pre|wralion and oxersee the [irocess 
of getting Lajunen off the streets and 
into a rehab clinic, which restores 
his culinary ambitions as much as his 
health. Renovation work is carried 
out under Ilona’s supen ision, brand 
new kitchen appliattces are installed, 
and Ilona and Lajunen carefully 
[ilan the menu together, deciding to 
prioritize hearty dishes with large 
portions to better serve the work- 
ing class ctistomers itt the area. 
On the restaurant’s opening day, 
which serves as the film’s brilliantly 
simple, nail-bitingly tense climactic 
scene, the kitchen and dining area 
are staffed with familiar faces from 
Dubrovnik, all of them having been 
saved and given a new sense ot pur- 
pose bv Ilona just as Lauri, Melartin, 
and Lajunen were, standing together 
once more to face this latest moment 
of truth. Resides being a beautiful 
ode to spousal respect and perse- 
verance amidst hard times, Drijiin^ 
(ilo/uls also pays tribute to the 
importance of friendship and unity 
betw een co-workers. 

(iharitv is even more ferxentlv 

« ■ 

advocated in The Mnn iritlnnit n 
Pnst, which explores the interest- 
ing question of whether someone 
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c<mUI actually siinivc in contciiipd- 
rar\' snciclv witliout inonev, a social 
security inunlter, (tr even a name. 
Peltola plays the title character wim 
is beaten up ami robbed upon his 
arrival in I lelsinhi, causing him to 
lose his memor)' ami e\cn'thing else 
he brought with him except lor, lit- 
erallv, the clothes on his back. 1 le 
makes his way to a slum village, is 
restored to health In’ a kiiui family, 
and shortlv thereafter begins to go 
about making a new Hie tor himselt 
from scratch. With an intimidat- 
ing yet softhearteil security guard 
(Kuosmanen) sen ing as his lamlltird, 
he moves into an empty shipping 
container, cleans it out and trans- 
f«mns it into a co/.y habitat, makes 
new friends, finds a love interest in 
Irma (Outinen), a Salvation Army 
officer, eventualK flmls work with 
her organization, ami even ponders 
the itiea (tf becoming a rock 'n roll 
manager after pusliing the Sal\ation 
Army baml towanls a hipper musi- 
cal st\!e. by busying himself with 
gartlening, cleaning, improving his 
appearance, seeking etnplo\ inent, 
and forming new social conttections, 
the plucky amnesiac re-discovers the 
basic roots of survival and productiv- 

itv as an active communitv member, 

*■ * 


earning on ami apjtbing himself 
to constructi\e pursuits ilespite his 

lack of identitv and official citizen- 

* 

ship. .Along the way, he learns first- 
haml just how instrumental things 
like benevolence, lenience, ami luck 
are in order t(t receive nourish- 
ment, securitw work, ami e\en legal 
ilefense in his difficult position, a 
realization that is reinforceti when 
Irma simply says t(> him, "Its all 
about merev.” 1 lis grailual recovery 
is owed just as much to the w indtalls 
of faith, chance, and trust that come 
his way largely thattks to the jteople 
around him as it is to his own cour- 
age and ingenuity. CHiampioning 
both the motivation to keep going 
ami the kindness of strangers. The 
Man ITitho/it a Tast is the epitome 
of a feel-goful charmer and mav well 
be Kaurismakis most unabashetllv 
ho{>eful film. 

With Te Havre, Kaurismakis cin- 
ematic language reachetl a new level 
of stripped-down simpliciu’. The 
bare necessities of suni\al are dis- 
tilled int(» a few cnstal-clear images: 

«■ ^ 

a handful of bills ami coins scattereil 
on a tabletop, a sandw ich ami some 
imtney left in a brown paper bag as 
a gift, a woollen crate packeil with 
groceries, a meager luttch consisting 


of a one-egg omelet and a small glass 
of reil wine. I he neighborhood in 
the titular port city w here much of 
the film is set is a warm, welcoming 
realm of old-fashioneil i|uaintness 
and ch»se-knit fellowship complete 
with a baken, a small grocen; am! a 
local bar right out of litti s Mon onele 
(1*^.>8). The shoe shiner Marcel 
Marx (W'il tns, who first played the 
character in La vie ile hohenie) and his 
wife Arlettx (Outinen) can be seen 
as quintessential Kaurisnvtki charac- 
ters, as humble as you can possildy 
get. Vet Le Havre also citvers entirely 
new ground for the filmmaker in its 
shift into more overtly geopolitical 
territort . Kaurismiiki briefly touched 

■ i- 

on illegal immigration ami deporta- 
tion in Iji vie tie hohente, but !.e Havre 
adopts a far more [lointeil approach 
to those subjects b\' ilirectly address- 
ing the current issties of wide- 
spread refugee arri\als throughout 
Kurope and crackilowns carrieil out 
in response b\ tlie authorities. In a 

key scene, Marcel learns that (diang 
• ^ 

(Oiioc-Dung Nguyen), a friend and 
fellow shoe shiner, is not (Chinese as 
he originallj thought, but instead a 
refugee from Vietnam who spent 
eight years working to pay for a 
new identitv'. (!hang speaks with 
priile about his hard-won ability 
to enjoy social security, proviile for 
his family, and even \ore, showing 
a deep apjireciation tor the polit- 
ical freedoms so easilv granted to 
official citizens. .Marcels network of 
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tricntis :iml nciiflilMirs hccdincs even 
further inv«»lvetl with the plights 
of illcti;il iminiifrants when lilrissa 
(Biotulin Miijucl), an African lioy, 
arri\es In inistalcc in Le Havre anil 
flees the police in ortler to reach his 
mother in Loniion. W here in the 
past Kaiirisniakis characters were 
kept at a liistance from large-scale 
political events that only reached 
them In' way of newspaper arti- 
cles and television Imtadcasts, in l.f 
IhtiTc the neighhorhood s assorteil 
residents take a more active role In 


recognizing how their lives inter- 
sect with the refugee issue — which 
has alread)' been proven hy (lhangs 
integration into their community — 
and doing whatever they can to heI[T 
Idrissa. W hen fate appoints hiitt as 
Idrissas temporain guarilian, Marcel 
pnn iiles fooil anil shelter for the hoy 
and takes it upon himself to help him 
escape. I'ndiarking on a iourney that 
brings him to an African market- 
place, a seaside camp, and a deten- 
tion centre, the elderly iTenclnnan 
beemnes an tmlikelv cross-cultural 


Mn atier, navitjatinifa wintlinti course 

m 'fc- t 

into the diasporic spaces of conteni- 
porar)' I'rance armed only with a 
few euros, quick wits, and sincerit)'. 
Alarcel takes a night bus to (Calais 
ti> track down Idrissas grandfather 
(L inlian L ’kset), to w hom he gives 
liis word he will get lilrissa back to 
his mother anil protect him while 
he remains in Le I lavre, sees to the 
challenge of arranging safe passage 



by boat to Kngland, and organizes 

a charit)' concert with local rock 

legend Roberto “Little Bob” Piazza 

in order to raise the monev neetietl 

* 

for the smtiggling operation, earn- 
ing out each task in a truly extraor- 
dinary' spirit of selfless chivalry w hile 
Arletly struggles with a serious ail- 
ment in the hospital. 'I'he uncon- 
ditional acts of generosity .Marcel 
and his frienils perform for Idrissa 
convey a clear message: if the values 
of honor, humanity, and kindness 
are at all going to stand a chance 
against overwhelmingly gritn cir- 
cumstances — especially when gov- 
ernments fail to provide effective 
solutions — this is the manner in 
w hich they need to be upheld. 

As of this writing, it is still too 
earl\' to tell whether l.c Uiivre is 
the starting point of a new, more 
politically aml»itious period in 
Kaurismakis career. “O d'asqueiro," 
his semnent in the (luimaraes- 
set omnilnis fdm (A'ntrn Uistnricn 
(2012) is similarly streamlined but 
far slighter in its st<»ry material con- 
cerniim a ilav in the life of a lonelv 

^ M 


bartender (Ilkka Koivula). But hope- 
fully his focus will return to cur- 
rent events once more, as the illegal 
immigration phenomenon is iusi 
one of nianv film-worthv realities 
that have come to define life in the 
tweiitv-lirsl centurx'. r'rom the liebt 


emergency rippling across I'.urope 
t(> the massive protests triggered by 
rage over leadership conditions in 
such countries as Bulgaria, Brazil, 
Kgy pt, ant! riirkey to the devastating 
global warming damage inflicted by 
remorseless fossil fuel companies, 
tremls of frustration, imbalance, ami 
instability throughout the wiirld 
are becoming increasing comtnon- 
place — anti serious. For Kauristnaki, 
who keeps returning to the people 
who are most affected by such 
forces, his kinils of stories ha\ e per- 
haps never been m<»re meaningful or 
greatly needed. W hile his particular 
cinematic voice lacks the righteous 
fury needed to properly condemn 
those responsible — for that, the likes 
( >f I ea n- 1 >uc C ii ulard, N agisa ( )sh i nta , 


and Shohei liiiamura dtiring their 
runs in the IWdls would be iileal — it 
can still provide scune much-needeil 
guidance regarding how people 
shotilil help themsebes and each 
other during dark times w ithin their 
limited means. And in a period w hen 
mainstream cinema is vieldintj so 
many unsettlingly nihilistic [irod- 
ucts — Stur 'Ih'k: Into DtirL'ncss (201 .1 ) 
and Mtw of Stve/ (2()1.M being two 
especially notable examples — the 
spirit of humanism, compassion, 
anil conscientiousness so integral 
to the films of Kaurismaki, Ozu, I)e 
.Sica, lati, and their cinmterparts 
is becoming an increasingly rare 
feature of the conteni|iorary film 
landscape, accuimdating e\en tnore 
therapeutic value as it grows scarcer. 
As always, but especially now, when 
cinema’s usefulness as a tool for 
political criticism and expression is 
often forgotten or neglecteil amidst 
blockbuster mania, close attention 
should to be paid to the kinds of 
messages that films impart to their 
atiiliences, ami it is ttp to socially 
concerned and morally aware film- 
makers like Kaurismaki to set the 
itecessary stamlards. I le himself 
said it best in an interview in late 

2012 at the liftv-third Thessaloniki 
* 

International T'ilm Festi\al, which 

held a retrospectit e of his work: 

“In these days when the world, our 

s(»ciety. is going to the drain by Das 

Kapital, 1 think you can’t make a film 

w hich is not part political. It should 

be a bit, because otherwise we only 

have entertainment and noboiU’s 

# 

laughing.”' 

Mtirc Stiint-C\r I 'mcnitf tunl 

hhtoty tit the i iiivciy/ty of '/oroiito. 
lie has n'ritten for ( a ne Action, 
•Miilnight I'.ye, Senses of Canema, 
ami /Ac 'Ii>ronto j-l 'ihn Pow -W'ow, 
at/iotnf other puhlications. 

Notes 

1 "11 Precious Minutes with 
Aki Kaurismaki," Flix, November 21, 2012 
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Post-Racial Pipedreams 


BY (jRKf. lil KH[S 


Race and 
Class in 
The Blind Side 

"Fifty years ago we had to watch out 
for people with white sheets, now they 
have on pinstripe suits. ... Our fathers 
had to fight Jim Crow, we've got to fight 
James Crow Jr., Esquire." —AlShatpim 


•> idwav thnniifli The iHiiul Side (2()()V), there is a 

* 

> ' inoiiient when an utuierUinij rheine einerifes 
iVdin beneath the tiltns siiun ^ashoril ot hjot- 

■t' 

hall, taiih, and family values. 'The central pnjtagonist, 
Leiuh Anne lliohv (Sandra liullnck) — a iniiuh-talkim;, 
while Memphis housewife who has taken an impover- 
ished IJIaek teenager out of the ghetto and into her gated 
eommunity — is having an upscale lunch with a group of 
aristocratic frientls. Cannmeniing on I.eigh Anne’s latest 
actpiisition, one of her dining partners feigns atlmira- 
tion and lets a supercilious comiiliment slip fnun tier 
lips: “1 hmey, you’re changing that lutys life.” Detecting 
conilcscension, Leigh Anne responds curtly, “Xo, he’s 
changing mine.” 

It is here that the heart of 77)(’ H/iiid Side's feel-gcMMi 
message is laid bare. The lilni is aljout change. It affirms 
not only that change is possible but that we are presently 
in the midst «jf it. In this way. The Wind Side taps intti one 
of the operative keywords of the con tern p(»rar\' moment. 
If prex iously the ver\ utterance of this term was enough 
for the bigots to reach for their bullets, today ei'eiyone 
seems to ite demanding it — from Occiip) Wall Street 
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r;ulic:ils ti(i the Left to lea Paru reactionaries on the 
ki^hi. C^hange has become a post-political passphrase. 

W liile sttcial ami political chanj^e is imleetl neces- 
sary', these ilays calling tor change often represents little 
more than an empty gesture, an unileseneii pal-on-the- 
hack that alhms us t(» pretcml w e have rurnetl away trom 
our past transgressions when really we are still wallow- 
ing in thetit. Kippeil from any transformative implica- 
tions atul markeleil for mass-consumption, change has 
been refashioneil into a sleek ami sexv slogan — a com- 
modity that relieves us of our guilt w ithout challenging 
the utulerlying behavior aiiil treats the s\inpt(nu hut m»t 
the cause. It is not for nothing, then, that the optimistic 
slogan “hope ami change” playetl a tlecisive role in the 
2()0<S L'S presidential elections, turning Barack Obama 
into a latter-day messiah ami catapulting him int«) the 
\\ bite I louse, (diange feels goiul, vspi'dtii/y H'hcti //or/’/z/g 
futuU mental realty changes at all. 

One of the primary w ays the gospel ol change has 
ittanifested itself in contemporarv’ politics is the wide- 
s|)read belief that we are entering a post-racial era. 
While the election of Obama looms large in such nar- 
ratives, it is important to recognize that this trend has 
been in the making for v|uite some time. Indeeil, even 
though the c(»wboy presi- 
denev' of Oecjrge V\‘. Bush 
hail its moments of overt 
racism — his abysmal han- 
dling of I lurricane Katrina, 
for itistance — <»ne must not 
forget that it was Bush who 

ap[iointetl Ooliii Pctwell and (iondoleezza Rice as the 
L’nitetl States’ first and secoml African-American secre- 
taries of state. The game of post-racialism is thus one 
that the Right is also adept at plav ing. Suffice it to recall 
that the election ofthecountn s Hrst Black president was 
antici[iatetl by J-/, one of the most reactionary' television 
programs of the post-^/l 1 era. 

Importantly, all of the self-congratulatoiy praise 
about post-racial progress comes at a time of real racial 
problems including widening economic gaps, police 
brutality-, a racist war on drugs, and a grow ing corpo- 
ratc-prison-imlustrial comple.x. I'liis nightmarish land- 
scape of injustice is one in which martyrs like Oscar 
(irant and Ihiy-von .Martin are not the exception but 
the rule. ( >n this point, the distinction between the Bush 
and Obama regimes ipiickly disintegrates. With the lat- 
ter's election, even Kldridge (deaver’s old solution to the 
race problem — his proposal to “put a black finger on the 
nuclear trigger” — has proven futile.' 

I low does one reconcile these seemingly irrecon- 
cilable developments? What does it mean when racial 
injustices persist at a time when yesteryear’s Dixiecrats 
are casting their ballots for Black businessman I lerman 
(^ain? It is imperative that we understatul these appar- 
ent contrailictions not as unrelated phenomena but as 


"Racism works in convoluted ways.” 

— Anpyla Davis ' 


different motles of governance being simultaneously 
deployed by the same capitalist structures of power. 
Like the okl good cop-bad cop routine, both constitute 
attempts at achieving the same ends, and both serve to 
perpetuate the same underlying system of capitalist accu- 
mulation. 'Phe existence of post-racial liiscourse indica tes 
not that institutional racism has been successful I v over- 
come but that existing power structures ami class hierar- 
chies have diversified their strategies, that their closet of 
white sheets also contains a coat of many colors. 

Phus, the old, heated deltates about cultural homog- 
enization or by britli/.ation are ouliiated. It is neither one 
or the other but both, lii paraphrase Stuart 1 lall, contem- 
porary capitalism is attempting not to obliterate tliffer- 
ences but to o[ierate through them.^ Or, to take it a step 
further, capitalism is not simply catering to preexisting 
ilifferences but playing an active role in their constitution. 
Diversity has come to be seen as a business opportunity, 
as a potential neyv customer for the latest niche-mar- 
keting scheme. W hereas the old idetdogy' of the melt- 
ing pot suggested that differences could be overcome 
insofar as Y'/’cy became like Us, the post-racial regime of 
power pursues a different tactic. "Phat w hich cannot be 
assimilated is integrated into the capitalist marketplace. 

Chilture is appropriateil; it is 
divested of subversive con- 
tent and refashioneil as a 
chic new commodity'. Phe 
melting pot is still with us; it 
is just simmering at a differ- 
ent temperature. 

Phese trends have a irememloiis relevance for our 
assessment of 1 lolly vvooil, an imlustry' which has not 
merely been influenced by the discourse of post-ra- 
cial progress but has been an active contributor to it. 
-Already, the new century- has witnessed the ap(iearance 
of a number of cinematic trends — every thing from a 
nauseating stream of tpiasi-fascistic superhero spectacles 
to a ghoulish parade of zimtbies, teen vam|tires, and tor- 
ture. But while none of these cycles is properly- umler- 
stood outside the social and political context in which 
it is conceived, produced, and consumed, the discourse 
of post-racial progress has perhaps left its clearest mark 
with the appearance of several high-profile productions 
dealing with race relations — a grow ing list that includes 
such films as Crash (2004), Coach Carter (200.^), Aheelah 
ami the liee (2006), The Pamtit of Happy ness (2006), 
Priile (2007), The lixpress (2008), Invictns (2000), Precions 
(2000), The Help (2011), Red Tails (2012), 42 (201.M, and 
The Bntler am). 

To be sure, differences certainly exist between these 
various films. The lintler, tor instance, has far more peti- 
agogical potential than any (»f the hackneyed lessons in 
do-it-yourself citizenship doled out by the Pursuit oj 
Happyness, and Crash is a much better crafted film than 
the barelv-watchable AV// ?7//7v. Wlien looked at together. 
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liowcvcr, several shareti patlerns aiul ilietnes begin 
emerge. I'liese siniilariiies are strong enough to merit 
special consideration, anti it is hy examining these fihns 

ct)llectivelv that we can start rracinif the contours of an 

#■ ^ 

emerging film genre — what I have chosen to reter to as 
the pu.ft-Wl 1 / M/yxi'ood race drama. 

K.ach of these terms carries significance. Po.y’t-W!! 
ilistingiiishes these fihns temporally. W hile their rela- 
tionship to earlier cycles like the |)lantation genre of the 

l‘^.^Os, the various Svihiev Poitier films of the sixties, the 

* * 

IJIax[iloitatit>n phase of the seventies, or the civil rights 
legal tlramas tif the nineties should not he overlooked, 
the ciUTent wave is part of the present moment and in 
dialogue with contemporan realities. Ihdlyii'tml ilistin- 
guishes these fihns as pieces of mainstream entertain- 
ment. l>v that, 1 mean to intlicate that thev are largely 
intended for white consumption — a point not negated 
hy the occasitmal presence of Black directors or screen- 
writers (e.g., Lee Daniels). I'his framing for a white gaze 

could hartllv he susiainetl without certain sacrifices, anti 
* 

it is for this reason that white characters in these fihns 
are often the most hertne anti-racists of all. Finally, with 
the won! race, 1 am distinguishing this c\cle from fihns 
which are ahout Black people without iteing ahout race 
relations like Dee Rees’ Pariah (2011) ()r John Sayles’ 
excellent (ia PorShteiy (201 ami with the word drama, 
I am distinguishing it from fantasj-action movies that 
tread similar racial waters like DJaafra i tichaitied (2012) 
or even .-iratar (2000). 

Significantly, there is nothing particularly contro- 
versial ahout the content <tf post-0/1 1 Hollywood race 
liramas. W hile narratives ahout race atul racism have 
the potential to l)e politicall)' explosive-just recall the 
heatet-l reception of Spike Lee’s Do the Ri^ht V’/'/i/g ( I OSO) 
or the emharrassed silence that accotnpanied the release 
id Mandia^o (1075) or Julie Dash’s Daa^hteiy of the Dust 
(1001) — there is mithing threatening or ilivisive alxmi 
pj)st-0/| 1 I lolly wood race dramas. Rather than catling 
the ilominant order into question, these more recent 
films make aptjhtgies for it, comforting atuliences with 
the reassuring post-racial jtlatituile that society has fun- 
ilamentallv changed and left its racist sins hehind. As 
such, these films are equal opportuniu entertainers. 
M'he) allure audiences across the political spectrum and 
are capable even of moving the likes of Barbara Bush to 


tears.’’ 

The post-0/1 1 1 lollvwood race ilrama can therefore 
he further distinguished hy three itieological character- 
istics. f irst, almost all of these films either claim ti) he 
haseii on true events are set in recognizable histori- 
cal circumstances (e.g., the Jim (h-ow South). Anchoreil 
to histoiy in this fashion, these films operate in a mode 
that contrasts sharply to earlier forms of etttertainment 
which had appealed to fantasy as a shield against criti- 
cal interrogation. As Andrew Britton noted in his blis- 
tering critique of the various (ieorge Lucas and Steven 
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Spiclljcrs^-hcliiicil t;int:isics oi llic P^SOs, “ I'lic ulcoU>ii\' 
()t cntLTtiiiniUL'iH is one «)t the m;iny mentis hy which 
late capitalism rcmlcrs the iiiea dI transhirminti the real 
unavailaltle for serious consiileration.” But if Reatfanite 
cinema attempteil to (lispiise its noxious politics heneath 
the claim that “its only entertainment,” ( )haniite cinema 
works towards the same etuis in a rather different fash- 
ioti, ileclarinu that “its ttniv realiu.” Indeeil. how does 
one dispute stimethin^; if it really happened: Usinii his- 
tory as an alihi, an attempt is made to renioxe the politi- 
cal-ideoioiiical content of these Kims as a possible point 
id ilehate. 

SecontI, despite its anti-racist setiiiments, the posi- 
‘VII Hollywood race drama replicates a hmdamental 
racist conceit — the Belief in stable racial identities. W hile 

these Kirns certainlv treat racial cateijories iliffercntlv 

* ^ * 

than lioes the traditional racist, thev nevertheless reifv 

* * 

the same socially-constructed lines of demarcation. In 
these films, the hclligereni lan^uatfe of seijregation and 
apartheitl has heen rcpiacetl hy the lienevolent woriis of 
post-racial progress, hut the liasic coonlinaies of white 
su(iremacy remain intact; there is a f I r anil there is a Ihcy, 
and the line separating the two is clear and impenetrahle. 
1 lere, one may he reminded of the conclusion of The I le/p 
in which the Kim s Black domestic workers encourage the 
young, white protagonist to not feel guiltx' ahout leaving 
them Behind as she takes off for her upwardly mohile life 
of liromise and opportunity. At The llvlp's end, the help 
are still the help — and even more, the>- are happy ahout 
it! Such jiost-racial pipedreams work to ohscure the con- 
tingent, socially-constructeii, and fundamentally con- 
testahle nature of racial tlivisions. As lerrx Eagleton puts 
it, these houndaries “are porous and amhiguous, more 
like horizons than electriKed fences.”'' While the post- 
‘VI I Molh wood race tlraina fortifies these hiH'ders. the 
truK' radical gesture is to explode them — that is, to iletx' the 
conventional norms of identitarian categorization and to 
create new, imaginative constellations of social solidarity. 

riiird, these Kims absolve institutions of any wrong- 
doing. 'I hey ilo this either h\ erasing the existence of 
institutions altogether (as in Crash), or— perhaps even 
more insidiouslv — In ifloril\inu them as the pninarv 
instigators of progress and change. To take just two 
examples. The Pniytiit of llappyness reimagines Wall 
Street as the answer to our ills rather than their cause, 
and 42 rewrites history so that the integration of base- 
hall is sjiearheaded hy the capitalists at the top. Racism 
in these films is not an historical system of power and 
privilege hut a quirk of personal prejudice, and institu- 
tional violence is displaced onto individual scapegoats. 
While these unfortunate whipping hoys usually take the 
form of ignorant Southerners, they sometimes come in 
a rather conspicuous color. Trying their hand at the old 
game of blaming the victim, hreions and The Help sug- 
gest that the greatest danger to Black women is abusive 
Black men. Ailopting the problematic politics of Bill 


(aishy, these two Kims let existing hierarchies and insti- 
tutions off the hook by implying that Blacks have no one 
to blame but themselves. 

i f one film comes the closet to fully embodying all of 

the features of the post-‘Vl I I lollyvvood race drama, it 

is The Blind Side. Directed bv |ohn l.ee 1 lancock and 

*■ • 

released in late 2()()‘> at a time of great political polariza- 
tion, The Blind Side accomplished something that no pol- 
itician seemeil cajiable of iloing; it appealeil to auiliences 
across the spectrum of opinion, parailoxically charming 
members of both liberal 1 lollywooil anil the conservative 
Bible Belt. Making ample use of the key ideological fea- 
tures of the post-‘Vl 1 1 lollywooil race drama, The Blind 
Side grounds itself with a claim to historical authentic- 
itv, draws clearlv demarcated lines of racial div ision, and 
treats existing institutions as the solution to our racial 
and economic problems rather than their cause. By 
ailvancing these positions. The Blind Side both partakes 
in and contributes to the narrative of post-racial pro- 
gress. It presents audiences with a reassuring notion of 
change sirippeil of any transformative implications, thus 
ensuring that nothitig fiindamental to the status quo is 
;ictuallv challengetl. 

m 

The Blind Side tells the ston of Michael Oher 

#■ 

{(^)uinton Aanm), an overgrown Black teenager living in 
poverty in a gang-ridilen Memphis slum. With no father 
of his own anil a drug addict for a mother, Michael often 
ends up sleeping on neighbors’ sofas. One afternoon, 
Big ’lbnv (( >mar Dorsev), the father of one of Michael’s 
friends, takes him to see the football coach at Wingate 
Cihristian .School, a private academy servicing the city’s 
ere/ne de la crime. Impressed with his size and presumed 
athletic potential, the coach manages to secure a place 
for Michael at the elite school ilespite his ilismal aca- 
demic record. Adjustment to his new surroundings, how- 
ever, iloes not come easily, and Michael is soon spotteil 
wanilering the streets on a colil, rainv night bv Leigh 
Anne Tuohy, a rich. Southern aristocrat whose own two 
children — S.J. (Jae I leail) anil (’.ollins (Lily (lollins) — 
also attend W ingate. Realizing that Michael has nowhere 
to go, Leigh Anne and her husband Sean ( Tim McCIraw) 
invite Michael into their luxurious home. What begins as 
a single night oti the sofa gradually turns into an ailop- 
tion as Michael becomes part of the Tuohy family . Lhider 
their tutelage, he paves a path out of liestitution into a 
life of fame and fortune on the football field. 

A quick glance at the plot of The Blind Side may sug- 
gest that the Kim is chiefly concerned with the life of a 
poor Black teenager. But The Blind Side is not a story 
about how one of society’s oppressed members can w ork 
to transform the people and institutions arounil him; 
rather, it is a story about how society' can transform 
one of its oppressed members into an ideal, post-racial 
citizen. It is no coinciilence, then, that Sanilra Bullock 
was the onlv actor from the film to take home an Oscar. 
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I ler cliiiractcr’s ston is the one that matters niost. For 
it is through Leidi Anne that the tilm sumjests we have 
enteretl a post-racial era in which the harriers ot Jim 
(Irow have been elYectivelv torn down, that existin'^ 

r ^ 

structures of p<mer have the altilit)- to Imng prosperin’ 
to socien s downtroiiden, anil that the .Viiierican Dream 
is equally available to all. 

The Hlimi Side is based on Michael Lewis’ bestsell- 
inir 2006 book of the same name which is, in turn, based 
on true events." Fhis connection to realin’ was e\en 
further reinforced when the real-lile 'Fiiohys (sum the 
real-life Michael Oher) walked down the red carpet at 
the Acailemv Awarrls in earl\' 2010. Such pretenses of 
atithenticin', however, shotdil not be mistaken for iincon- 
testable «)bjectivity, ami it is worth mttini^ the remarkable 
inctmgruity between the real-life Michael Ohers reac- 
tion u» the film and that of his ailopted white family. In 
his autobiography, t )her makes it clear that even though 
he found the film entertaining, it was also a source of 
“woundeil pride.” 

1 liked the movie as a movie, but in tertns of it 
representing me, that’s where I had a hart! time 
loving it. 1 felt like it portrayed me as diitnb 
instead of as a kid wlui hail never hail consist- 
ent acadetnic instruction anil ended up thriving 
once he got it.'* 

In particular, Oher was upset that he was depicted 
as having no basic understanding of the rules of football. 

I could not fimire out why the ilirector chose to 
show me as someone who hail to be taught the 
game of football. W hether it was S.J. moving 
around ketchup bottles or Leigh Anne explain- 
ing to me what blocking is about. I watched 
those scenes thinking, “No, that’s not me at all! 

I’ve been studying — really studying — the game 
since 1 was a little kid!’’" 

But if ( )her’s reaction to Ihe Blind Side was less than 
enthusiastic, Sean atid Leitih Anne lliohv embraced the 
film, going out of their way in their 2010 book on “cheer- 
ftil giving” to thank the Hlmmakers for “keeping the 
stoa- true.”" As for Oher’s neuative reaction, thel'uohvs 

m ^ * 

dismissed it as an act of denial and alleged that he did not 
like the Him simply becatise it reminded him too much 
of his painful past." If for Oher, then, I’he Blind Side was 
painHd because it was not true, the Iiiohys insisted the 
exact opposite, claiming that he objected becatise it was 
too true. 

While this discrepancj' gives tis a legitimate grounds 
for doubting the veraciu’ of all the Hlm’s truth claims, it 
is important that otir suspicions extend beyond the realm 
of empirical data. F.ven if The Blind Side were somehow 
found to be completely and incontrovertibly factual, this 


would still not proviile the Him w ith a convincing shield 
against critical interrogation — a point worth exteiuling 
to the entire cycle of posi-Wl I I lollywooil race dramas. 
Lhe world is full of true stories, most quite different 
from this one. And yet, the\' are not usualK' made into 
best-selling books or blockbuster films. Lhe questions 
we should be asking are, why this ston-? Why this recep- 
tion: Why now: 

It is significant that the transformation of .Michael 
into a post-racial citizen is preilicateil on his solituile. hor 
a Him ptirporteilly about race, its cast remains remarka- 
bly yanilla. I he roles of people like Big limy and his son 
Steven (who, acconling to the book, was actually ailmit- 
ted into Wingate before .Michael) are diminished, and 
with the e.xception of several ilrug-dealing gang mem- 
bers and a few token bureaticrats, I'he Blind Side keeps 
the number of its Black characters to a minimum. Fliis 
isolation of .Michael sen es to protect entrenched racial 
regimes against disruption. Whereas a single teenager 
can be easily inteijrated into the dominant order, the 
entire Black communit)' poses a greater challenge. One 
ma\' be remiiiileil here itf the wortls of L .S Fresiilent 
■Andrew Johnson who publicly voicetl his concern that 
the immediate introiluction of ex-slaves into the L S 
citizenry might overwhelm “the iligestive powers of the 
.American government.”''’ 

I he process by which The Blind Side depicts .Michael 
as being integrated into the jiost-racial order follows a 
line of progression similar to the experiments in struc- 
tural readjustment described in Naomi Klein’s liook 
The Shoeh Doctrine' Drawing a parallel, insightful as it 
is chilling, between (d A-fundeil research on psychiatric 
shock therapy anil capitalist attempts to remold entire 
societies into bastions <tf neoliberal economics, Klein 
argties that the goal in both cases is to wipe the slate 
clean, to create a Uthnln rmn upon w hich the brainwashed 
patient or shell-shocked society can be reconstituted in 
w hate\ er way the braitnvasher sees fit. \\ hether pursued 
through psychological torttire or neoliberal structural 
readiusiment, the goal is to destroy resistance throtigh 
the simulated lobotomizalion of a captive population. 

While it may initially seem far-fetched to make a 
#■ -■ 

corttparison betw een Klein’s findings and The Blind Side, 
it is not entirely without precedent. In the book, Lewis 
himself hints at this possibiliu', w riting that “Leigh .Anne 
liiohy was trying to do for one boy what economists 
had been tning to do, with little sticcess, for less devel- 
oped countries for the last Hfr\ years.” (aintinuing on, 
Lewis — a writer whose qtiiver seems to always be Hlled 
w ith the irreverent arrows of culltiral stereotypes — jokes 
that Leigh Anne’s methods reseittbled “a steaily ilrip- 
drip-drip Cihinese cultural reeducation program, admin- 
istered by her, to assimilate him into their world.”'" 

In The Blind Side, Michael’s reeducation likewise 
begins with a shock: the erastire of Michael's past. 
Mewers of the film are ijiveii scarcely a glimpse into 
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Michael's previdus life — a vvliisper here, a brief Hashliack 
there, Imt iKithin^ substantial. W hile it is clear that his 
past was traumatic, tew tleiails emerge. Indeed, Alichael 
himself is depicted as being aloof from his own hisUiry. 
.Vs Sean puts it in the film, “.Michaels gift is his abilit\- 
to foi'uet. I le’s mad at no one, anti he realb' iloesn’t care 
what happeiieil in the past.” .Michael's past is imagined 
out of existence. 1 le is presentetl as a blank page. 

Krasing .Michaels histon in tins fashion also func- 
tions to sever his ties to what (den Kord claims to be 
the single most progressive constituency in the L .S body 
politic — the Black comnumit\.'' Deprivetl of this impor- 
tant link. .Michaels racial iilentin becomes an empn' 
signifier. I lis Blackness is impoverisheil; it has been 
atomi/.ed and individtiali/.eil, ileprivetl of its sulnersive 
sting and reiuleretl safe for while consumption. .Ml that 
remains is a dark complexion anti a taste lor mainstream 
hip hop. It is through such means that non-dominant 
groups are appropriateil and — as 1 lerbert Marcuse once 
put it — “tligested by the status t]uo as part of its healthy 
diet.” ' Representatives of the dominant ortler — the priv- 
ilegeil post-racial citizen — are allon etl to choose culture, 
to casually sample the cultures of conquereil peoples 
like a consumer retjuesting a 
tasting spoon at an ice cream 
shop. In Ihc Hlimf Si<U\ this 
cultural cannibalization is 
most often represented in 
the actions tif little S.J. — his 
fli|ipant use of the Spanish 
wonl "‘iiKnunut" to say goml- 
bye, his donning of a Native 
.Vmerican headdress at a 

school riianksgiving pageant, anti his animated perfor- 
mance of Black hip hop. .Michael is merely the next phase 
of this process, the latest representative of a non-domi- 
nant group for the ruling order to comiiKKlih-. 

With his historx* obliterated and his connection to 
the Black comnumin dissolveil, .Michael is depicted as 
an emotional infant. .\t one point, a big, smiling .Michael 
is on the school playgrouml, merrilt pushing two young 
girls on the swing set. When he starts football practice, 
he becomes distracted by the sight of colorful balloons 
(loating in the air, staring at them w ith a childlike curios- 
it\. But his infantilization is most apparent in his frientl- 
shi[) w ith the wise-cracking .S.J. I’ven though S.J. Is half 
Michael’s aue ami a fraction of his size, they hanir out 
together, play together, anti eat in the school cafeteria 
totjether. By niuht, they lay in bet! totfether contciuetlly 
listening to Leigh .\nne as she reails them betUime st<i- 
ries; b\- day, they riile around in a truck together singing 
ami ilancing with Young .Md’s “Bust a .Moye" in the place 
of \esier\ear's “/ip-a-tlee-iloo-dah, Xip-a-dee-ay." But 
S.J. is more than just a pla\ mate. I le e\en assumes the 
role of life coach, imparting bits of wisdom to .Michael 
throughout the film. 


I bis infantilization of .Michael also imolves his 

desexualization. Lowards the end of the film, Leigh .Anne 

reports that .Michael had nightmares for weeks after a 

college recruiter took him to a “tim- bar,” and when one 

«»f her high society dining [lariners asks if she is wor- 

rieil about .Michael “sleeping umler the same roof” as her 

teenage daughter (’ollins, l.eigh .Anne’s response is cohl: 

“Shame on you.” ( )f all the offensiye things these friends 
* ^ 

say aiul insinuate, why is this the question that irks Leigh 
Anne so? Is it because her friend was giving voice to that 
old, racist fear of miscegenation? t)r, did Leigh Anne 
become incensed at the implication that .Michael might 
imleetl have a libiilo? 

rhe question of .Michaels sexualiU' comes to the 
forefront when .Michael ami his adopted famih' arrive 
at the L'niyersitx of .Mississippi, riiere, the males of the 
liiohy household — .Sean, Michael, ami even little S.J. — 
cannot help but let their eyes linger on the botlies of 
the \‘oung female stmlents all around them. 1 his is the 
first and onl\- time that Michael is presenteil as having 
any sexual desire, and for this, he is (.lul\ reprimaniled. 
Sensing his arousal, Leigh Anne issues a stern threat — 
not to her gawking husband or her goo-goo-e\'ed son 

but to .Michael. “If you get 


"The kids would tell you that we 
didn't parent them so much as 
brainwash them." 

— Leigh Anm it/nl Sean Tnohy 


a girl pregnant out ot wed- 
lock,” she warns, “1 will 
crawl in the car, tlrixe up 
here to Oxford, ami I will 
cut off your penis," Because 
Michael has been denied 
any hint of sexuality, the \ iil- 

w * 

garity ol her wonis appears 
most [icculiar. I lere, the 
audience mcmlier might express befmlillement and ask. 
was not Michael casirateil alreaily? 

Remleretl an asexual child, Michael seems to barely 
have a w ill of his ow n. Apart from his request to lie called 
“Michael" insteail of “Big Mike,” his early attempts at 
formulating an opinion are mocked as utterances ot 
unlearneil stupidin-. His af'Hnin- for rugby shirts, for 
instance, earns a corrective rebuke from S.J. Michael 
seems to meekly accept what other people desire. Does 
he want to go to the C?hristiati academy? Does he want 
to play football? Does he even want to enroll in a uni- 
versin ? His opinion is not sought, ami when Sean buys 
.Michael a pick-up truck, Sean explains the choice ot 
vehicle to his w ife saying, “.Mike thinks he’s a retineck." 

That is, Michael has no w ill of his ow n; he is iust a sponge 
soaking up the tastes of those around him, a clean slate 
ready for the d'uohys’ reeducational bootcamp. 

I'he first lesson in Mtchael’s structural readjustment 
program begins on the school playground. Noticing that 
Michael has no friends, S.J. instructs him to smile. I ,ike a 
preteen Dr. Phil, S.J. explains, “It lets them know you’re 
their frienil." After taking up residence in the ruohy 
mansion, .Michael’s training continues at multiple le\cls. 
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Lci^h Anne lenclics him liow to shop, SJ. tenches him 
h(i\v to he socinl, aiul Miss Sue (Knthy Ihites), his private 
timn*, teaches him htnv to he a ^otnl slmlent. 

riiis trainini; also in\ttl\'es sports. I(> the coacli's 
tiismav, the alulitv to plav toorhall apparently ihies not 
automaticallv come with the size or skin color, anti 


Michael has no iimierstamliii^ of the game. But it is not 
the coach who trains Michael to become a champion; 
it is the 'I'liohys. SJ. teaches Michael to exercise, ami 
he explains the rules of the game using ketchup bottles 
ami pepper shakers as props. Leigh Anne, on the other 
hami, provides the motivational sinrit. Knowing about 
Michaels llair for self-sacrilicial protection, she tells 
him i(» pretemi his lellow players are actually members 
of the luohv familv anti ttt use his extra* nili nary “pro- 
tective instincts” to ilelemi his teammates just as he 
would tlefend Leigh Anne or SJ. from danger. 'Ibis is 
the turning pi>int in Michael s lootball career. Instructetl 
to imagine ftMuball as another place where he can pro- 
tect his white benefactors, Alichael begins to excel for 
the first time in his life. Significantlv, while the real-life 


"He could read and write and now blended 
so well into rich white Memphis that rich 
white Memphis almost forgot he was black." 

— Mkhtn'l Lviv is'" 


( )her gives creilit to people in the Black conimunity who 
volunteered their rime to help him learn to play sports 
from an early age, the film treats Michaels athleticism as 
something that ilid not take root until he came under the 
benevideiit wing the 'Luohvs. ' 

Kventuallv, Michael begins to take on the charac- 
teristics of a fully-functioning, post-racial citizen. lie 
obtains both a drivers license ami a car and becomes a 
legally adopted member of the Luoliy family. In addi- 
tion, Michaels prowess on the football fielil earns him 
scholarship offers from a number of utp universities. It is 
at this point that Michael is given the ultimate test ami 
asked to choose which uiiiversit) he wants to attend. I his 
tiecisiein represents the culmination of Alichael s slutek 
therapy regimen, the S.\ 1 of his post-racial reeilucation. 

I he luohv familv loves Ole Miss. Leigh Anne ami 
Sean are both alumni. Miss Sue is alstt a Alississippt grad- 
uate, ami, in an episoile that als*» occurs in the lujok, she 
ilevilishly tries t<j tlissuatle Michael from attending the 
L'niversit\- of 'lennessee by fabricating a myth about 
deal! bodies buried umler its heUl, the ease with which 


she spooks Michael flirting heavilt with stereotxpical 
notions of Black superstititm. 

In the eml, .Michael chooses c*)rrectly. .\llowetl 
finally to exercise his (»wn will. Michael accepts an offer 
to plav football at Ole Miss. 1 le has learnetl to want the 
things he is supposetl to want ami to desire the things 
he is supposed to desire. I he invohmtan' has been made 
to appear voluntarv', ami Michaels free will conveniently 
coincides with what would ha\e been chosen for him 
anyway. 

diius, Leigh .\nne inav tell her aristocratic frieiuls 
that Michael is changing her, but odiil\ enough, her 
offensi\e dining partners' first (icrception was the cor- 
rect one. W iih the film’s ctmclusion, the only thing that 
has really changed is Michael. I laving successfully gratl- 
uated from the liiohys’ reeducation program, Michael is 
allowed t<» jitin the country club of privilege and power. 
Ills integration serxes not to topple ami transform the 
social order but merely to expand its reach. 

It's worth noting that unlike some other post-*>/l 1 
I hilh^xootl race dramas like I'hc Lniynit of I It/nhyncss, The 



iiiiml Shiv does not adopt a traditional bootstraps posi- 
tion in its treatment of Michael. Rather than promulgat- 
ing the iilea that sjiciety's ilestirute can improve their lot 
as a result of their <m n hard work alone, the film instead 
presents a prescriptive message to well-to-do amlience 
members, bidding them t<» take it upon themselves to 
help the ilowntrotUlen. .Vcconling to this view, those 
with power hoKI the keys to the kingdom, and it is up 
to |ieople like the ruohvs, as gootl representatives *>1 the 
capitalist order, to lift up those members of s*tciety who 
are seen as being unable to lift themselves. 

Cdiarity thus forms one of Vhv lilitnl Shiv's strongest 
and most fretiuently re*»ccurring motifs. ;\t the begin- 
ning of the him, the football coach convinces W ingate’s 
schcKil board t<» ailmit Michael by appealing to (Christian 
charily. Later *in, when Sean ailmits that the leftovers 
from his fiist-food kingtlom are thrown into the gar- 
bage, SJ. suggests that he fintl a way tti give them to the 
hungry, ('harity even interrupts the l'uohys’ lovemaking. 
.Vs they lay in betl one evening with Sean ctnering his 
wife in kisses, she is tlistractetl, thinking not of foreplay 
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l)itt of potL'iitiiil charity projects. The Hint emis with 
I.eiiih Anne conunentinir on how easily Michael coulil 
have nirneil into just another statistic — a victim ilrug 

wars or a tlrive-l»v shootinir — hail it not heen tor charity. 

• * 

W hile charily may often seem like a humanitarian 
lieetl that traiiscentls politics, this is simply not the case. 
Oharilv is political, anil in T/.w li/iml .S’/V/c, it is Iratneil 
within yer\' particular (i.e., neiiliheral) parameters. 
Namely, charity is off-loaileil onto the private sector, anil 
there is no suirgestion that these tiiiuls woiilil he better 


direct etl towards existintr social services or public welfare 
proi^rams. In aililition, while f hi‘ Wind Sidv has plenty to 
say about how the'l'iiohys’ wealth is spent, it has nothinii 
to sa\' about how it is maile, ami the film fails to acknowl- 
edtje that the poverty it seeks to alleviate is intrinsically 
entangleii in the same processes of capitalist accumula- 
tiim that line the pockets of rich philanthropists like the 
Tuoliys. 


'This conirailiction is most apparent in the charac- 
ter of Sean. W hen appearing in the Him, Sean is usu- 
ally plopped on the sola watchiny; football. F.ventually, 



Michael learns the source of his fortune: fast-food res- 
taurants. Sean owns eii;hu-hve of them, inclmlini; Iran- 
chises of famous chains like laco Hell, Kl'(^ and l.on^ 
John Silvers. U pon hearints this, Michael innocently asks 
S.J., “Is that why Mr. ruoh) don't have to go to work?” 
At this point, Sean interrupts the conversation and 
answers Michael with a smirk, explaining, “I’m working 
even when I'm not winking." Or, as Lewis put it in the 
book, “blhe restaurants ran themselves." ’ 

Seans apparent lack of work parrots one of the cen- 
tral injustices at the heart of capitalism — the fact that 
the people who make the most money are the ones who 

work when they are not workint?, those who own the 
* 

labor of other peojtle. V’/'c Wind Side tries to obscure this 
phenomenon, and there is no indication in the film that 
the accunudalion of wealth in one sectitr is connected 
to the destitution of another, that the ghetto is tied to 
the gated community. As Slavoj /.i?.ek puts it, “in order 
to uive, first you have to take."'^ By iunorimi this rela- 
tionship, Thi' Wind Side acts as the post-*VI 1 1 lollywootl 
race drama par excellence. It gloriHes as a solution to our 


problems the vety thing that inflicts them. 

Of course, none of these remarks is intended to sug- 
gest that the real-life luoliys iliil not help the real-life 
.Michael Oher. Indeed, his continiieil successes both on 


and off the football field demonstrate this not to be the 
case. I lowever, as a model for social progress. The Wind 
Side's message of cheerful giving is an individualist fan- 
tasy which perpetuates the processes causing disenfran- 
chisement in the first place. 


A lthough the focus of this essay has been on 
race and class, no assessment of The Wind .Side 
is complete without at least briefly considering 
the film's treatment of gender. Some of the more cele- 
bratorx' responses to the film have singleil out Bullocks 
Oscar- w inning portrayal of Leigh .Anne. W hile this per- 
formance has been praiseil for a varietv' reasons — the 
real-life Leigh .Anne, for instance, w rote that she loved 
Bullock's “fabulous ta-tas”"' — most writers have empha- 
si/.ed how Bullock played Leigh Anne as a strong woman 


will) refuses to conform to trailitional notions of female 
subsenieiice or docility. Bur before sinijinu Bidlock’s 

* L 4, 

praises too loudh; The Wind .Side's seemingly positive 
treatment of women must be seen in a broader context. 
(Considered in this fashion, Bullock’s strong performance 
i|uickly slips into its opposite, and w hat initially appears 
as progressive and fonvard-thinking turns out to be based 
on the perpetuation of old hierarchies and exclusions. 

On this topic, I will restrict myself to three [mints. 
I'irst, Leigh Anne’s independence and mobiliu' are sus- 
tained In' ritfid class structures. Leiijh .Aime does not 
have to work or cook. .She has the freedom to slioi> ami 
spend as much as she pleases because of her husband’s 
business investments — his restaurants which magically 
run themsebes. *I(» see such inilepemlence |msitivel\' 
would require us to forget all the shoulders upon w hich 
Leiuh Anne stands. She can onlv afford to be a cheer- 
ful giver insofar as her husband continues exploiting 
countless other mothers and fathers as his underpaid and 
inerworked em|iloyees. I hus, it the [licture of strong 
womanhood painted Ity The Wind Side is to be considered 
feminist, it is not the feminism that has been articidated 


by collective struggles for emancipation; rather, it is the 
feminism of Sarah Palin. 

Second, l.eigh Anne’s empowerment is premiseil 
on racial subordination, and even though her adoptiim 
of Michael is depicted through a post-racial lens, more 
traditional racial hierarchies become a[ij>arent during 
the scene in which Leigh Anne confronts a group of 
drug-ilealing Black gang members. When the gang’s 
leader makes sexually-threatenintj remarks, Leigh .Anne 
silences him with a threat of her own: “If you so much 
as set foot downtown, you will be sorrv. I’m in a ttraver 
group with the 1)..A., I’m a member of the NU A, and 
I’m always packing.” In this way, Leigh Anne over 
comes her adversaries Ity appealing to her own privilege 
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(her connectiiins vvitii ciu" ofriciiils) iind by reinforcing 
-Memphis’ ijeoijniphicul lines of nicial iiiul economic se^- 
reijation. i’hus, I'hc liliihl Siilc resurrects the <»KI ima^e 
of the black man as sexual [ireilator, hut whereas the 
lilv-white maidens ot x esten ear needed chivalrous white 

V * m 

men (i.e., lynch mobs) to ilefend their honor, Leiy:h .\nne 
is stnmit enoutjh to defenti herself. If this is progress, it is 
one purchasetl at a terrible price, atul here, The liliml Siiie 
is nor ver\‘ different from those unfortunate advocates of 
women’s suttrage who often coiicheii their demands in 
the language of white supremacy.* ’ 

f inally, just as Michael’s integrariiui is preilicated 
(HI his isolation, f'hc B/iiul Sitirs versiem of female 
empowerment is cotispicuously confined to I-eigh .\nne. 
Noteworthy here is the role of Leigh Anne’s teenage 
daughter (lollins — the onh major character to have 
less lines than .Michael. C-ollins is a mvsterv. She barelv 
a[)pears in the film, and while Leigh Anne, Sean, and 
S.J. each have their own roles to play, ('ollins’ contri- 
bution to the stort' is negligible. She is Leigh .Anne’s 
shadow, the symptom marking the limits of Leigh Anne’s 
empi tweriiient. 

Seen in this light, I.eigh .Anne performs a famil- 
iar function. Like Michael, she is used not t(t call the 
tiominant onler into t|uestit>n but to expami its reach. 
\\ hereas one absoh es the status tpio of racism and white 
supremacy, the other aitsohes it of sexism ami mjsogxny. 
In both cases, this emp{»wernient is predicated <m very 
claustniphobic confmes; .Michael and Leigh .Anne are 
emancipated only in the most inilividualistic «»f terms, 
ami their place in the dominant oriier leaves wider prac- 
tices of oppression safely intact. 

Despite all ot these t!rawi>acks, however, there is still 
something important here worth retaining. With these 
two characters — the black man ami the white w(nnan — a 
specter lurks in the background of the Hlm’s narrative, 
the possibilitx' <tt these t\\ o characters coming together in 
radical solidarity. Rather than working to fimi an indivitl- 
ual place lor themselves in the existing regime of power, 
these tw() characters could ver\ easily sene to call into 
question the systems of domination that have hist«»rically 
subordinated blacks ami women. While The Bliml Side 
buries this potential and never lets it see the light of da)-, 
its phantom-like presence is there for anvone who wishes 
to uncover it. Just as an image (»f empowerment can easih- 
slip into its opposite, so too can an image of subonlina- 
ti<in become a site for social struggle and emancipation. 


f i/rg Ihnris l urrcntly resides in Sn/ita Ihirhint, (udifhniiti 
vehere he studies ami irrites uhnut film uud culture. He ivishes 
to dedicute this essay to his professor (iedric ]. Rohiusou ir/»« 
provides uu exetupluiy model nfirhat it menus to he au 
(tcudemic ami au activist. 
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El dfd Que me quieras/The Day That You'll Love Me 

Che, Intertextuality, Memory, 
and the Power of Images 


BY Pa I K It: I . A \ ar as & 
(Ia'iurrim: Ann (!(>[. i . ins 


T he story lieiian with a political act li\' the Bolivian 
arnn-; the execution a prisoner, the revolutirui- 
an Clhe (luevara. Seeking eviilemiar\- proof of 
his death, they l)rotight in journalists, including Fredily 
Alhorta, to photograph the hoily. W ith its ilistinctive 
framing of the cerrpse, Alhortas phtttograph hecaine a 
political act, an iconic commeinoratiim that translonned 
the army’s intent, l.eamiro Kat/’s IW/ tiocumentary 
meilitatiiui cm AlhcHia’s image further reconstructs Cdies 
memoiy; /'7 c/w ////r ///f f/nivnis/'lln’ Day I'hat You'll Love 
Me, is a peditical act that merits careful attention. 

When visual forms of rcjircsentation strike a respon- 
sive chord in the viewer they function as commonplaces 
for constructing a communiu s hisloiy, interpreting 
its present, and conditioning conceptions of its luture. 
Marita Sturkin reminds usihat“[clultural memoiy is pro- 
ducetl tlirough representation” — pholograplis, novels, cjr 
fdm, for example. Some visual representations heccune 
iconic when the particular ch<»ice of subject, frame, and 


aesthetic tells a story that is both familiar and meaning- 
ful to the \ iewers, captures the essence ol a people and 
time, and seems to tell it without the mediating inllu- 
ence of the photographer or gatekeepers u lio select and 
promote the image. 1 lariman and l.ucaiies argue that 
these images “are important precisely because they are 
accessible, undemanding images suited to mass mediated 
collective memory."' 

In /7 iltii <}ue me ijiiieras^l he Day That Ytm'U Love Me* 
[1W7] the interplay (»f images ami other texts (written 
ami musical) weave a seamless intertext ual narrative that 
ser\e what Ki ll calls a premediating function for Leandro 
Katz’s documentaiy: “'I'lie term ‘premeiliation’ draws 
attention to the fact that existent media which circulate 
in a given societx' proviile schemata for future experience 
and its representation.”' 'I'hese images and texts frame 
(ihe’s iconography and shape his collective memorx’. In 
this essay we consiiler how photogra|)hic am! film depic- 
litms of (die (Juevara interact with other cultural texts to 
shape his collective memory in the Argentinean poet anil 
visual artist Leandro Kat/.’s d()cutnenlaiy film. 

Iconic images are objects of memoiy, widelt dis- 
tributed and commodified in their reproihiction, yet 


clntai: 



iihlc t(i sustain syiiil)f)Iic incaninif. Kat/. questions the 

inilcxical value of I'retlily Alhortas phouigraphs ot C^he 

in ileatli hy opening up intertextual relations anti inter- 

pretalitms ilinuigli his tloeunientar)’. Following Maurice 

I lalliwachss tlelinilion of collective inetnon anil the role 

* 

images play in it, we argue that Kat/. explores the ptm er 
of CMies representation anil his legacy to ineiliate collec- 
tive recollection h\’ eniplcn ing a ilocumentarx' style that 
harkens hack to Alain Resnais’s .V/g/v anti i'ofr [ l‘/551, anil 
hv focusing on a single news jthotograph as iliil (ioililaril 
anti Ciorin in their agitprop Letter to Jane Il*^72|. 

Krnesto (iuevara tie la Serna Lynch (1*^2K-IW)7), 
better known as (^he, is a Hgure of mythic proportions. 
Btith lovetl anti retiletl, his itnage has gone through 
changes that have implieil ailtjption anti rejection, iiitive- 
meivts that have convergeil in paradoxical manners. In 
art anti literature he has been treateil with eloquence anti 
even transft»rmeil into kitsch at times, retlucinghis image 
to “a pretty, harmless, meaningless symbol.”" Net, to all 
pettple (die represents aniiestablishment, protest, non- 
conformity. Katz’s ettorts to shape (die’s lite anil struggle 

to suit the notions ol iliverse anil cotn- 
peting communities anti iileologies are 
part of the construction ol a collective 
remembrance of the man anil revt>lu- 
tionary who long ago became a global 
figure. 



Leandro Katz 


(lollective memori' is much more 
than the compilation of intlivitlual rec- 
ollections. (a)llective memorv has the 
value of strengthening the sense c)t 
communitx' anti ol reallirming social 

f- t 

tics. Douglass ami \ogler tieline it as a 
communal experience intensely sharetl, 
“the sum of a collection ol separate 
but similar intlivitlual experiences.” 
I'dizabeth Jelin maintains that “intlivitlual experiences 
do not transform into experiences with a meaning with- 
out the presence of cultural tliscourses, anti these arc 

always collective” (our translation)." The immorialitv of 
• * 

(dies itleals anil ileeils have been imbetliletl in collective 
niemorx', thanks tt) intertextual anti cultural lilters that 
keep bringing him back as an ever present presence. 

rile iconic image that Katz probes, which sparkcti 
a cidlective memor\’ of (.he (Iuevara, is Alborta’s 10 
October lWi7 photograph that conlirmetl the death ol 
(die (Iuevara ami made bearing witness a transnational 
phenomenon when it uas published arotiml the worltl. 
Katz’s The Day begins « ith a title in red and white reatl- 
ing, “An intiniie number of things” — a line Ironi Borges’s 
parable “d he \\ itiiess" that consiilers what is lost when 

am man dies. File (ilm cuts to Alborta’s black anti white 

* 

shot of the ileatl (die. then the title, few years ago 1 
gtu a print of this [ihoiograph and I began to fragment it 
attempting to understand its power.”\\e are shown three 
fragmented parts of the photograph mmintetl on a retl 


backgnunul. A thinl title appears, “1 w as so imprcssetl by 
certain details that I tlcciiletl to h)ok tor the pluttogra- 
pher, Freiitly .\lborta in La Paz, Bolix ia.” Flic liliii cuts 
to an interx iew Katz conilucts w ith Alborta, who is look- 
ing at a series of phottigraphs that he hail taken over the 
course of his career. 

"File viewer is remld the content ol (die’s larewell 
letter to Fidel (lasirt) and is informed that (die’s body 
tlisap[iears. Fliis three-minute introtluction is the extent 
of the contextualization of the exenis leatiing up to the 
iconic photograph of (die in death. 'Fhis is signilicant 
because photographic meaning tlepeiuls on contextual- 
ization; Katz interprets Alborta’s image by the present, 
rather than solely by the past in w hich it was shot. 

As .\ntlrea Noble argues, photographs in nteilia are 
accompanied liy texts that shajie them, leailiiig us to 
beliex e that “text, rather than image" carries “the burtlen 
of communicative aiitl eviilential authorin.”' Noble, 
lutwexer, points to exceptions to conventional beliel 
xvhen she explains, “Occasionally, hoxvever, an image, 
or a set of images, iraiiscentl this secoiitlary, supportive 
role and, oxving to the continence ol cxtraortlinarv visual 
inqiact aiul the circumstances surrounding their pni- 
tluction and ilissemination, constitute the storx' itsell.’’"' 

Fhis is the argument Katz constructs In Ins film through 
choice in tlocumentary stxlc, formal strategies of cohir 
xersus black and white Him, and intertextual manipula- 
tions of high anil loxx cultural tliscourses. 

File ilocumentarx' style that a Hhnmaker atlopts, 
whether ilirect aildress, einen/a irrite, interxiexx, or sell 
reflexive, privileges meaning through voice, narrative 
structure, anil choices in tlegrees o( transparency or 
metiiation. d hese formal tiecisions about the visibiliiv 
of metiiation intlueiice the audience’s perception ol the 
truth of the argument anti evidence that is ollered. Katz 
builds his argument initially by quickly moving into a 
moile characteristic of compilation/interx iew ilociimen- 
taries that aild historical footage anti similar iiitlicators 
to corroborate the testimonv of witnesses. For Katz, 

m 

this incituies both the black and xvhite still images that 
Alborta took and some black anil xvhite Him footage from 
the press conference iiiimeiliately folloxx ing (die’s ileatli. 
All of these historic re|ireseiitations gixe credibilitx to 


Alimrta’s testimonx' about xxliat he saxx and xvhat xvas 
important. Barry Dornfeltl argues that intercutting his- 
torical material with cimtemporarx inten iews achieves 
a “malleaiiility and potential lor cretlibility and author- 
itx',” aiul thus is “a lorin xvell suitetl for overtly political 
ilocumcntaries.” 

Another formal strategy becomes apparent just 
over three minutes iiittt the Him xvhen Katz employs 
xvhat becomes a continuing series ol alternating, care- 
fully interposed scenes, in color of .Antiean people atitl 
villages, anil in black anil white ol (die’s ileatli scene. In 
this compositional juxtaposition — color xs. black and 
xvhite, life vs. ileath — meaning xvithin the documentary 
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is cunsiructcil through the ncgotiniion l>L‘t\vecn k;itzs 
lioLUtiienlan' ami media eircularinii. Kalz examines 
Alhnrtas plmiotiraph, explnring how meaninjj can he 
simultaneously over-determined — a reilundant in' con- 
troll inij way tramini; the narrative — throuifh a dissec- 
tion ol Alhortas lilack and white image of (dies corpse, 
and underileiermined — narratixe framing that encour- 
ages the viewer m interpret — through his newly shot 
color footage of Andean (leople enacting rituals that 
evoke (dies itieological message. 

Alternating color ami hlack and white looiage is a 
fortnal strategx’ made familiar in \igbt //ml /-’og, where 
lilnied scenes of the present, oi aliamloned (ierman 
concentration camps, m»w draitied ol terror, ot shots ol 
tielils and aliamloned brick buildings presented as pasto- 
ral itnages and always in color, stand in sharp reliel to still 
black and white itnages and film footage from the camps 
where slmis of emaciatetl corpses abouiul in the black 
ami white past. In -V/g/'A inul /'’wg the seemingly pastoral 
becomes ironic, as the two formal elements (black and 


white vs. color shots) are read against one another. In the 
case of Katzs film, the color images are reail as hope- 
ful because through them Katz controls the wav we read 
the black ami white tleath scene: not as the crucitixion ot 
(die but as a prefiguring of the resurrection — (die as the 
everlasting Messiah, or as we shall see in Bergers essay, 
Mantegnas life-giving (dirist. 


d he documentan’, however, is much tnore than a 
ileconstruction of Alhortas photograph; it presents the 
directors own reactions to how (die is remembered, 
through original intertextual relations establishetl 
betw een the photograph ami several iliscotirses and texts. 
Katz presents the highly com|ilex relationship ol the real 
ami the image, of Barthes’s “what was there"'' and its 
context show ing that 


what lies “behind" the paper or “beliiml" the 
image is not realitx— the relerent — but refer- 
ence: a subtle web of iliscourse through w hich 
realism is enmesheil in a complex fitbric of 
notions, representations, images, attitudes, 
gestures and modes of action wliich function 
as evendax’ know-how, “practical ideologx", 
norms within ami through which people live 
their relation to the world." 


In his original recontextuaMzation of Alborta’s pho- 
tograph of the tlead (die, Katz conducts what Skoller h;is 
calletl a “railicallv uncomentional” Idm and “a work ol 
mourning in the form of an investigative eleg\/ 

The Alborta photograph confirms (dies body was 
laitl out for inspection in X'ailegramie; by thus establish- 
ing Alborta was there, the [ihotograph has evidentiarx 
power. At the same time, however, this Ireeze Irame 
immetliately makes the photograph not (die, but an 
image, h'xen though ilead, (die is for many alive in his 


revolutionarx nrouram and in his svmbolic imaue for the 
locals that xvalketi by his body ami lieard of his cleatli. 
Idizabeth Ktlwards explains that xvith photographs the 
“phx sical subject, the referent, itself becomes indix isible 
from its symbolic or metaphorical meaning; the symbol 
becomes reality, ami in this process the signifier anti the 
signified collapse into each tither."' In a I’oucauklian 
sense, images of ( die are heterotti|)ian;' ’ in Itioking at his 
[ihotograph ami memorializing him. we lireak w itli real 
time. 

rile global or transnational ijualitx of this [ilioto- 
graph meant that the Bolivian army's plan hacklireil. 
\\ hat was iniemletl to be a xvarning for guerrillas ami 
insurgent moxemeiits iiecame an iconic image that 
axvaketieil a series of resptinses that xxent from outrage at 
the sheer violation of the prisoners ami the tlisresjiectlul 
treatment of the cadavers to xeneration of the (Ihrist- 
like (die; the latter response confirmed his dreams xvere 
not death In this manner the photograjih xxas no longer 
solely evidence of the death of a guerrilla fighter in the 
Bolixian jungle, but a symbol that xxould be filletl xvith 
varving meanings throughout time. As lagg suggests: 
“ Idle indexical nature of the photograph- -the causa- 
tive link bctxveen the jirephotographic releretit ami the 
sign — is therefore highly complex, irrexersilile, anti can 
guarantee nothing at the lexel ol meaning.”' 

Photography, particularly in the case ol (die in 
tleath, presents a tiouble representativitx that im»ves 
betxxeen the real and the nostalgic: it captures the p;tst 
as it xxas and becomes evitleiice ol an exent that we max 
xxish to memorialize; at the same time its spectral tjualitx 
alloxxs it to bring back to the (iresent someone xxho is 
gone, ileatl. 

Katz respontls to the theoretical ipiestion [loscil by 
I'.rll: “W hat is it that turns media (ami not others) 
into powerfid ‘nieiiia of cultural inemorx,’ meaning 
media xxhich create ami tnold collective images ol the 
[last'”"' In effect, hoxv and xvhy ilt* xve remember (die? 

In this manner photography connects in a [iriinal 
xxay with memory not historx’, xvith a past exent, 
always relived, re-experienced in the ever-present. I he 
transcendent ijualitx’ of the phot<»graph is ilue to an act 
of interpretation comliictetl by the photogra[iher Preddy 
Alborta, xx ho confides to Katz: 


1 had the ini[iression that I xxas photographing a 
(dirist. ... It was not a catlaxer that I xxas [ihoto- 
graphing but something... extraordinarx'. I hat 
xxas my impression, and that is perhajis xvhy I 
took the photographs xvith so much care: to 
ilemonstrate that it xxas not a simjile cadaver.'' 


\\ bile -Alberto Kordas photogra[ih and uliiquitous 
image of (die, (iinTrillvro Hcroiio^ was ileclareil “the most 
famous [ihotograph in the xvorld"'" by the Marx lanil 
Institute (College of .Art in 2001, the [iliotogra[ih taken 
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Ij\’ I'rctUlv AIIkh'Ih of (Mil's corpse is no less iconic. 

.Marijaret Raiulall has saitl: “ This is a photograph that 

has l»ecoine a point of ileparture for conversaiitHt, anal- 

vscs, aiul h)r essayists ami artists who will take it fur- 
# 

ther, pushing the limits of meaning anil suggesting new 
ways of seeing: image as truth, manipulation, symhol, 
representation or uiiuiow." ' Kat/.’s thirty-minute iloc- 
umentary ileconstrucls Alhorta s photograph, challenges 
the conflicting reailings of (Mies image, anil attempts a 
reinterpretation of his legac\' as he tries to iinilerstatul 
ami explain its power ami how it conirihuieii to supporr- 
imj a mass meiliateii collecti\e memory of (Mie. 

Katz interrogates }olm Merger’s well-known essay, 
“(Mie ( hievara: The Moral I'actor,” with its imlispensahle 
reailing that was among the first responses to the photo- 
graph. I he essay draws the first comparisons to the two 
works of art with x\ Inch the photograph is now regularly 
associated: Mantegnas Diuui (Ihrist and Remhrandts 
1 hv . lihitomy Lcsw/i of Professor Dilf). I hese two works of 
art hring forth the possibility of interpreting Alhortas 
jihotograph as an iconic image immersed in a discourse 
doininaieil hy opposing life and death feelings eiuel- 
oping (Mie. Kx’en though Mantegna’s and Remhrandt's 
paintings are far apart in time atul theme, they hitth fiml 
in the ileail (Mie an eerie echo, an uncanny ilouliling, that 
lierger was ahle to locate, and that sul)sei|iient xiewers, 
haying read about the likeness, find difficult to miss, 
as Alhorta corrohorates: “I believe this is not only my 
impression, but that of many f)thers who have niaile the 
comparison with the liod\' of a (Minst." Mantegna's 
Dvtitl (lyrist, with the implied life-giving sacrifice and 
resurrection, sharply contrasts with Rembrandt's scien- 
tific rhv Anatomy I.vsson of Professor I'nift, IJerger’s essa\'. 



while offering a close analysis of factors within Alborta's 
image that make the photograph iconic, also senes a 
preniediating function for the docmiientarx, framing 
(Mie’s iconography anil shaping his collective memorx. 

Merger’s interpretation fosters transcendence. By 
drawing comparisons to famous Kuropean works of art 
he introduces metaphors and allegorical interpretations 
brought about by an “emotional correspondence’'' that 
the i-'iiglish w riter felt would grab the imagination of the 
6()s in an everlasting manner, and w hich ha\ e influenced 
Katz's framing of (Mie's life. Mantegna's painting eluci- 
dates the first mythic ami emotional dimension, while 
Rembraiiilt's emphasizes a secorul reading through the 
need for interpretation of eviilence, of facts. Although 
the Bolivian army staged (Mie's liodv in the laundtT 
room in \allegrande, (Mie's dead body acipiired a beatific 
meaning that was further emphasized by the inhabitants 
of the \ iliage, who started talking about the deaths of 
the guerrilleros anil of (Mie's (Mirist-Mke image. ^ 'This 
mythic and life-giving interpretation of (Mie as ('.hrist, 
as .\lestman sui;trests, is not the result solely of the com- 
position of the photograph, films, and records but arises 
“fundamentally, from the referent itself." 

I he second reading, jirovided In Rembrandt’s paint- 
ing of the dissection in Professor I nip’s analoniy lesson, 
accentuates the relevance of the \ isual facts underscor- 
ing the army’s warning to the ilefeateil suliversives and 
would-be followers of (’.he, while also framing Katz’s 
autopsy of the photograph. 1 he bod\' is laid out as evi- 
tlence to be recognized; confrontation with ileath and 
confirmation of identity is to be forced. Poreiisic practice 
determined that it witulil be best to leax e ('he’s eyes open 
as a more effective manner of iiuaranteeing recognition. 



Left: Mantegna's Deacf Christ 

Above: Rembrandt's The Anatomy Lesson of Professor ?;/p 
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Despite rlie iniportanee of piil)lie aceeptance ot the 
e<»rpse as that of C'he, the Bolivian army woulil not allow 

his Brother to see the liotlw one more inciilent ol inhu- 

«• 

mane, iHsrespeetfiil treatment, echoeil hy Katzs quota- 
tion frotn //»(* (Inutt Rebvl: (J.h' (inti'iira in Ihlivin at the 
enil of the tilm: 

there is a human truth which tfives rise above any 
suhjectivisiii: A man, a sick anil uountleil pris- 
oner, was kiiletl without any semhlance of iustice 
when he was in the hands of tliose w hose iluty 
it was to rigorously guard his physical safety. 
Bevond any moral law anti above an\' legal prin- 
ciples, the truth is that an elementaiy rule ol war 
hat! been violaletl: A prisoner is alwajs sacred. 

In the etui, (dies open eyes onK- emphasized his 
innocent appearance. Alborta tells Katz, “|his eyes open] 
helped me to photograph not a common cailaver hut a 
person who seemetl to he ali\e atul ga\e the impression 
of being a (dirist.” " Mantegna s life-gi\ ing [lainting pre- 
vails oxer Remhraiiilts composition, iti which evitlence 
anti tieath liominate. Alhtirtas and Bergers impres- 
sions shape the way (dies tieath woultl he received and 
rememhered around the world anti ihrouiih time. Katzs 
Him allows us to understaiul the transcemlent quality of 
the photograph anil how it has become an icon ol collec- 
tive memoiy. 

While for Skoller the filmic essax and revisitini; ol 
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Alhortas picture is an act of mourning, we think Katz 
is instead undertaking a ileconstruction anil interpreta- 
tion of the past through the present use ol technology, 
seeking to construct continuitx and huilding a space for 
memorialization. Katz shows us (die the man, perfectly 
aware that it might he impossible to ilivest him from 
his heroic tigure, as the last image ot him in the tilm is 
the iconic, young, hantlsome (die. As I luvssen reminds 
us, commodilication tioes not mean the hanalization ot 
history; we must he open to the many “possibilities ot 
representing the real anti its memories.”' It is important 
to avoid the old dichotomv of hiifh and low culture and 
accept that memory culture may use as many anti diverse 
tools for creating recollection as possible, because “... 
memorv culture tullillsan important function in the cur- 
rent transformation of temporal experience that has fol- 
lowed in the wake of the new rnedias impact on human 
perception ami setisihility."'” 

Katz also uses a series of liieran' ant! cultural texts 
to frame his thoughts about (dies ileath as triggered 
In Alhortas photograph and to retlect the power ot the 
photograph itself as “a form of argumentation.” ’' At the 
same time the viewer experiences these \ isual manipu- 
lations itf image, he or she hears a portion of Borges’s 
parable, “'The Witness”: “In a stable which is almost 
in the shadow of an old stone church lying amidst the 
other animals a man seeks death."’" Katz paraphrases 


Borges’s parable, anil repeats lines and phrases in a poetic 
tone, recajituring a lyric feeling in his presentation ot 
the lonely death of (die, betrayed in the countryside 
of Bolivia. The solitary man lies ready to die, without 
achiexintf the victorious end that everx fti;hter dreams 
about. Ilis defeat is inteiiselv evoked b\ the stable, the 
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animals’ odors, the bells tolling, and the idea that once 
he is tfone “some thinu, or an intinite miniber of things, 
dies and is lost along with anyone's death.” 1 his parable 
reminds us of our mortality, and that regardless of his- 
toric deeds (lunui) or mythic ones { Iroy, Woileii, pagan 
rites) one’s death means the eiiil of one’s consciousness. 
In this instance the fact of (die's death takes over, etivel- 
oping the xiewer with an unmistakable reality and sense 
of loss: (die is deatl. 

d his feeling of hopelessness is overcome, how- 
ever. Study ing (die’s death photograph is a moment of 
remembrance, since (die’s ileath is not an allegory ot 
(dirist’s passion, but an evocation ot his role as Alessiah 
(Mantegna’s life-giving (dirist), his ability to inspire anti 
his becoming an example to follow, as embodied in his 
idea of the “liombre nuexo” (“new man”). I Ms utojiian- 
ism is nothing to be ashameil of and regardless of w here 
his effigx appears, on t-shirt or flag, the meaning man- 
ages to persist. Katz, through a series of strategies, rep- 
etitions, and varied texts, includes us in his perceptions, 
as Berger (irex iously iliil through his essay, and Alborta 
through his photograph, each making us part of their 
reflections and encouraging us to continue with ours. .As 
day lor notes, photographs “invite \ iewers to reflect not 
only on the status of photographic evidence but also on 
their ow n relation to the reality it represents.”' Berger, 
Alborta, and Katz each create texts, which premediate 
the others, ensuring how society will continue to expe- 
rience and represent them in the creation of a collective 
memory. 

Katz has chosen the contrasting texts of Borges's 
parable and (iarlos (lardel’s tango, “I'd dfa que me qui- 
eras,” to emphasize intertextual connections in his study 
of the photograph. .Mthough both Borges and (iardel are 
.Argentinean artists, they represent very different forms 
of cultural expressions. Jorge Luis Borges, the famous 
writer of short stories and poetry, known for his (ihil- 
osophical and hermetic art, is the epitome of difficult, 
avant garile literature, high art at its best. (lardel is the 
iconic popular tigure of tango. While “ I he Witness” 
makes us pontler life anti death and w hat cotnes about 
after one’s tlemise, the tango “d'he Day \ou Love Ale” is 
a love song. .Although tangos can he tnelodramatic tours 
tie force in which nostalt;ia for the homeland, or for the 
beloved is the main theme, this tango is simply a song 
from the heart, a desire for love to be returned some ilay. 
In “ I he Wittiess” anti in “ I he Day \ou Love Ale ” the 
“black eyes” are features of both the old man in the stable 
and of the belov ed. I'liis ligure conflates both works and 
allows us to imagine that the subiect of both is (die. 
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I hut the tiiniro ui\cs the title tti the visiinl ess;i\' 
ni.ikes us renlize its relevance. It is m»t a whimsical, 
pdpiilar ijestiire from the filmmaker, Init it has a deeper 
acknovvletliiemeni that humanizes (ihe. IHs immortal- 
ity is hut an invention; he is tleatl as Alhcjrlas photo- 
irraph reinimls us. I lo\\e\er, as a lielovetl who returns 
our love, the continuity of the moment, that nunamic 
encounter is what remains, (ihe is present when we love 
him hack. This is the case in the rituals comiucteil in 
the Andean people in the lilni; they are reenactments, 
ceremonies that return Cdies hne. katz breaks with the 
classical narrative when he introiiuces these frairinented 
imaijes of .\iulean [leople marchinir into an envisioneil 
future inspired hy (dies ideals. I'he striking color images 
are silent anil lyrical, exalting the power of ohsenation 
and movement while the soundtrack senes to increase 
the ritualistic composition of the imagerx*. I he choice 
to inclutle the staged symholic setiuences reinforces the 
indexical and iconic ijualit) of katzs dticuinentarv ami 
Alhortas photograph. .\s (’hanan reinimls us, “the pho- 
tographic image [and the docuinentarx' representation | 
... is lioih index ami icon at the same time: an automatic 
rendering of the scene and a pictorial resemhlance full of 
associations and connotations.” ' 

I'he tlocinnentan s argument is that the gift of 
(dies revolutionan activiu ami love for humankind is 
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within us, as values or principles in constant renewal, 
not Iviiiti outside, reified in am form of icon or fetish, 
(ihe emhoilied the “new man” he had discusseii in his 
essay “Socialism and the New Alan in (hiha” (I Wi5). for 
him the creation and maintenance of this man who had a 
revolutionary conunitment in dail\ life represented one 
of the fundamental challenges for socialism, d'his new 
man was always in the making, hased on a process that 
ilepended on eilucation and an ongoing coinmitmeiit to 
action,'^ Thus, katzs mediation gives new life to an old 
idea and argues that (dies heliefs transcend time and 
place, still providing inspiration. 

'Die seamless weaving of all these te.xts: Alhortas 
photograph, Bergers essay, Borges’s parable, and 
(iardel’s tango makes for a complex film w hich echoes 
the dissonance originally estahlisheil by .Mantegnas life 
giving painting and kemliramlt’s darker proposition of 
ileatli as an inevitable fact worthy of “ilissection.” d'he 
intemew with Alborta, the images of.Andean people, the 
parable, and the tango lyrics all act as ilirect witnesses; 
these discourses further mediate the photograph. Of 
course even in inteniew/compilatioii documentaries, 
witnesses (whether images, music, or people) do not 
tell their own storx'. \\ hen Alborta tells the inteniewer 
that (!he’s corpse seemetl ali\e, katz employs visual text 
to reinforce this [lerception. For exam|iie, the director 
uses the segmeiiteil head of (die, eyes open in the pho- 
tograph, and in a three shot sequence enlarges the head, 
making it appear to come closer to the viewer. Inteiview s 
too are selected with an eiiil in mind: thev are ediletl anil 


arrangeil to argue a particular perspective. Such media- 
tion is apparent when katz furthers the nn thic ilimeii- 
sioii of (die liy intercutting color film of the Bolivian 
countnside accompanied by a voiceover reading from 
Borges: “and the world will be a little poorer once this 
man has died.” Borges’s parable argues that unless there 
is a meniorx, when the last witness dies, the historical 
events die with him; katz, however, shows us Andean 
[leople cariying the red banner in procession suggesting 
that their actions provide the collectixe menioiy to keep 
(die’s message from dying w ith hitn, reawakening (die’s 
revolulionarx' iileals. 

Alborta’s photograph, then, nieiliated by parables 
anti songs with strong cultural resonances, gains agency 
in the documentary when it becomes the associational 
link between the [last and the present. As the viewer 
remembers (in proscrilieil ways) a version of the past, 
he/she is invited to celebrate a reinvigoration of (die’s 
message through the .\tulean peo|iles’ celebration, katz 
uives life to an old idea bv visuallv tellinu: his viewer that 
(dies still sun ives. This subtle form of arguing for (die’s 
ideals is an alternative to the direct assaults on the viewer 
more characteristic ofTIiird (diienia Hlnis like hi hont de 
las harnos IFXiS]. 

d he aliilitv to bring together these apparently disso- 
nant discourses speaks highly of katz’s inventiveness anil 
complex structuring of his ilocunieiitar)*. ( lis filmic activ- 
ity stresses the im|iortance of analysis, evidence, and dis- 
section as in keinlirandt’s The .Inutauiy Lesson of Professor 
Tidp. At the same time, (]hes revtiluiionary discourse is 
belter umlerstood as a life-gi\ ing love storx better repre- 
seiiied In Mantegna’s Detul hhrisl. 'Vhe meaning created 
In katz’s documentaiT. other texts, and media circula- 
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lion umlouliteilly pays homage to the idea of life, the 
“new man," and associated ideals triumphing over death 
and facts. 


Intertextuality, Memory and the Power of Images 

katz documentarx updates the politically dated manifes- 
toes of the 60s, vet remains faithful to an auenda that is 
still important, as katz reaches out to his audience anil 
addresses issues of power structure in The Dny/Vhe katz 
docunientarx', nevertheless, conflates other [iractices that 
ileviate from the collective work of rhird (anema. I lis 
personal xision anil the original connections he makes 
in his intertextual discussion of the [ihotograph oxve as 
well to the F.uropean cinema d'auteur. In what Michael 
(dianan calls “new \v;ive documentaries,”' authorship 
is not a byword anil technologx is significant, katz 
[loses ideological questions about (Ihe and embeds him 
strongly within a Latin .American culture and tradition, 

x et he is also an iniernational artist whose art connects 

* 

global perspectives to Latin America. File documentaiy 
was linked to katz’s art installation Project for The Day 
You'll Loir Me that was shown at the .School of the .Art 
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Iiisuuitc of 'I'hc installation, photoirraplis, aiul 

fjlin cxjilorc the facts anti manipulations of C-hes tlcath, 
anil probe the viability of his entluring inessaije."' 

Ksseiitiallv, kat/.s ilocumenlan' is a inetacomnien- 
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tar)' on an<»ther piece of visual art: All>orias phtnograph. 
We believe this inetaconimentar) is Katz’s iiitjst impor- 
tant aesthetic anti political message. I'here is a tiouble 
encotling, which refers to the intlexical ami ictmic power 
of these ineilia. On the one haml the\' share their coin- 
plex relationship with realit), their power as eviilence: 
the intlexical. On the other hanil the\ both are artistic 
emleavors, tiefineil by their contexts ami associations, 
the iconic, which is what Katz (troves in his intertexlual 
interjiretation of the phototfra|ih. The intlexical anil the 
iconic ileviate in the photojrra|)h’s inability to contain it 
all ami in its strong connection to the jtast, contrasting 
with the (tolysemic nature of film that allows The Day to 
move away from the past ami reassert the iin|mrtance 
of the (tresent by moving from the interview format 
ami black anil white images to the colorful movement 
of the Antlean (ieo|>Ies, or re\ isitations of liorges’s text 
ami CJartlers tango. Katz is not onI\' re|iresenting histor)' 
lull supjilementing ami ameiuling it, juxla(iosing poetry, 
songs, voices that have a material ami cultural value as 
they evoke the culture that has crealeil them. In the jires- 
ent, (file’s utopian message is kejtt alive, anil as I luysseii 
warns us “perhaps it is time to rememher the future.” 

Starting with an iconic [ihotogra|)h that simultane- 
ouslv mvtholomzeil ami humanizetl C-he, Katz argues 

, - I. 

that Cihe’s message is transformative. Skoller suggests 
that Katz ami (iuzmaii, like other Latin American ex|)er- 
imental filmmakers, “take u[i the question that is at the 
center of (uisiinoilern historiograjihic concerns: the rec- 
tignilion that there are historical events that by their 
nature tleh re|iresenlabilit) but nevertheless |>lay an 
ini[iortani (lart in the ways we umlerstatul the present." ' 
Katz’s film asks the spectator to reail the (last ami jiresent 
against each other. \\ hile cornmoiiilicaiion of the past 
can be a threat as in the more cajiitalistic nations, it is less 
so in manv I.atin .American countries because remein- 
bering ami the )xisi have a less nostalgic function ami 
a more hamls-on purjtose. Katz accom|tlishes a shift in 
his inter|tretati<in ami ileconstruction of Albortas (tho- 
togra|th by reailing/inlerpreting the image as groumleil 
in the reality it was taken from ami buihling connections 
with texts that ilevelo|t an affect that alhiw Katz to return 
(Ihe after a long transnational trip comlucteil thanks to 
time ami the metlia. 

Sontag is correct when she sa)'s that |ihotogra[ihs ilo 
not convev a stable meanimj, luit rather one that changes 
as contexts change, hecause it is always “an object in a 
context.”'' (iertainlv the Bolivian militarv faileil Ui con- 
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irol the meaning of the image to ex iilence that ('he ami 
the rexdlution were ileail. Alborta’s (tholograph shafietl 
the subsequent responses to it while Berger atkletl 
an inierjiretation. The shajting continueil in Katzs 


tiissection of the image, in his re-conte\tualization of it 
ihrtuigh artifacts from literary ami [io|nilar culture, in an 
inteniew with the original [ihotographer, ami in stageil 
footage of Antlean |K‘0)ile engaging in rituals that sug- 
gest (ihe’s remembrance thntugh a collective rnemor)'. 

The rnemor) debate in Latin American coun- 
tries is a highly (lolitical one. A region that is grappling 
with the legacy of bloody dicialorshii>s, of corruiition, 
and violence sees in the act of remembering an affir- 
mation of res(ionsibilit)' anti a path to justice. That is, 
because rnemor)' is selective ami aci|uireil it is not only 
always accomi>anieii by forgetting but it is also sehlom 
trulv ex|ieriencetl or livetl; what Amlreas Iluyssen 
calls “imaginetl memories” are similar to what Alison 
Lamlsberg refers to as “prosthetic memories.”^’ W hile 
for Lamlsberg these memttries are as vital ami ethical 
as lived ones, for I luyseen these un-e\)KTiencetl mem- 
ories are more easilv forgettable.*' W ith The /A/y this 

distantiation between the mass-market memor\' ami the 

# 

livetl niemorx' is eliiled. By choosing texts that sjieak to 
a vast autlieiice familiar with Latin American culture 
anti bv erasing tlifferences between high ami low cul- 
ture Katz creates an active s(iace of memorialization. 
'This is his contribution to rethinking Cihe as a historic 
ami mx'thic figure. Katz creates a rnemor)' culture that 
values (die from the present ami projects him into the 
future, through the .Andean )>eoples’ actions. His ilocu- 
mentarv does not fall into nostalgia about the itast and 
the unfuliilleil promises, a common and templing action 
when remembering (die. d his jireineiliation ensures the 
circulation of Albttrlas photograph and of (Ihe’s image 
as well as their imerpretatitms, tietermining how [leojile 
remember him ami his iileats. 

The [lower of Alborta’s [ihotograjih as a form of 
cultural iirotiuction of collective ineinor)' ami meaning 
making is undeniable. Katz's understanding of its force 
seems to sup[iort his intention to tlwell more on the (los- 
itive rather than on the violent, traumatic, and ilegrailing 
ileath of (die. The way Katzcajitures (die's meinor) does 
not shun making an itleological statement that time has 
certainly not ikqioliticized.*' 

Katz answers the /////i’.v.vt)f Borges's (larable about the 
value of meniorv: “...and vet some thing, or an infinite 

t m fc- 

number of things, tlies and is lost along with anyone’s 
death, unless [italics oursl there actuall)' exists a unixersal 
nienion', as the theoso|ihists have speculated.”' In the 
collectixe rnemor)' ami rituals of the Antlean [leople the 
“infinite number t»f things” (the beginniiig title of the 
documeiitarx) are given life todav In- (die. The ilocu- 
meiitar)' reaffirms a re-politicization of Alborta’s original 
photograiih. Alborta’s (ihotograph ami Katz's interro- 
gation of it [irivilege a message of hope in our reailiiig 
t)f this film. The final images of a smiling (!he and the 
young Antlean girl’s bouquet of retl roses seem to argue 
that the iconic (die and his message are ali\e in the 
[leojile tles|)ite his death. 
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I.ike the still itmigc it deconstructs, the Him is nlso 
contcxtuiili/.eil In other tnediii ;m;Hnst which it is reaii, 1)\ 
the way narrative structures are interpreted, and l)y what 
has currency in tiocuinentan ami the power of images 
at a given point in time. All of these factors explain how 
Alhortas photograph and Kat/s Him shape the cultural 
ami collective nicmon' of (die. 
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Super-Perception: 

Minorities Depicted in Comic Book 
Filmic Adaptations 


II 
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BY MicMAKI. I.II'INLR 


oinic's have lontr hecn niore open to racially 
diverse eharaelers than some other forms of 
art.”' I'or the past 15 years, superhero ecmiie 
hook filmic ailaptations have focuseii more intensely and 
realistically cm the ilepiction of Traditionally, 

most comic hook characters ha\e been (Caucasian males. 
However, in recent years, a more competent awareness 
has been raisetl about specific minorit) u^nmps that was 
either iire\ iously stereorj'ped or exclutled altitgether. It 
is therefore worthwhile to draw attention to the ways in 
which processes of change are currently impacting the 
production and reception of minoriu representations, 
especially in the art of film, our most popular culture . 
Altluuigh minorities are still underrepresentetl in the 
comic book universe, including its filmic adaptations, 
they are nonetheless obtaining tnore exposure and gain- 
inii the recetgnition they ilesen e. 

liefore and iluring the Second World War, unso- 
phisticatetl superhero cfimics flourished where the Axis 


threat was countered b\ patriotic superheroes that pro- 
vitled “fantasies of superhuman jvower.”^ In subsenuent 
decailes, comics “tlex eloped characters whose super[iow- 
ers inaiie them social outcasts wlu> had to prove tlieir 
loyalty ami utilir\- to their felbm citi/.ens."' As a result, 
many comic book characters were either forced to assim- 
ilate into American culture tw rebel against mainstream 
society by forging a new identiU’ with special pow ers ami 
abilities, I lowe\er, before the turn of the 20''’ centurx'. 
Hints did not sufficiently emphasize what these comic 
books convevetl. 

At the start of the new millennium, the X-Men film 
series pioneered a more realistic (ami symbolic) depic- 
tion of minorities. Professor Xaviers School tor (olteil 
Youngsters is shown as a stable home to a transforma- 
tive and diverse socien’ of mutants that consist of tlif- 
ferent races, ethnicities, and national origins. rhe\’ 
strive to gain acceptance by non-mutants (regular homo 
sapiens) as they ironically protect the human race frt)m 
evil. .Moreover, the X-.\len correspoml to the ‘ghetto’ 
mentaliu'; “the isolation of mutants and their alienation 
from ‘norinar socieU' could be read as a parable of the 
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niicnation «»t aiiv iiiinoriu.” In so, the films “e\'oke 

• * ^ 

suhtly ami blatantly other [KTseciitecl ininorities" that 
raise certain sociojxtliiical issues ainiti a preilominantly 
white ami male-tloininateil society. 

’!(» heijin with, '‘'X-Mvi/ (2()(K)) reflects the assiin- 
ilationist aims, ethnic anxieties, ami liberal idealism of 
the first-generation Jewish Americans who createil the 
original superheroes featuret! in Marvel (.tunic Books. 
Both \-Meii {2(K)()) ami X-Mv/i: I'inf Class (2011) open 
with Magneto as a \<)ung Jewish btiy who is separateil 
from his parents by the Xa/.is at the Auschwitz con- 
centration camp. Director Brian Singer even “explicitlv 
pins a yellow star to the young Magnetti after years of 
comics that coukln’t iiuite bear to say whether he was 

Jewish or a g>ps>. Hie mutant boy is fbrceil to use his 

powers as a way to ileal with his justifieil hurt ami anger. 
“ riie X-.\len follow a mutant who advocates accultur- 
ation and the channeling of their superhuman abilities 
to defend humankind. Brvan Singer, the Jewish direc- 

m 

lor of the movie, has retained the encounter with the 
1 lolocaust and the struggle against lugotrx as key themes 
in his film.”"’ 

riiese scenes depicting the plight of the Jewish 
people in lioth films’ expositions translate into the per- 
secution and hardships of other minority characters in 
the subsenuent Him series. *! hey effectively symbolize a 
post-racially ilivided, 21' centurx societ\- that continues 
to deal with tolerance and social justice. As an oppressed 
social group, many X-Men mutants are orphans or 
ostracized children. They isolate themselves, which 
“intensifies the secret identity theme but also reflects an 
existentialist form of indixidualism.”" Without parents, 
these mutants want to belong to a group that affirms 
their worth as a memlier, u hich attracts them to “a larnih’ 
of freaks”’’ possessing special jiowers. “Orphaned when 
he is separated from his parents there [at Auschw itzl, the 
future villain Magneto devotes liis postwar life to pre- 
venting 1 lomo sapiens from ever stigmatizing mutants 
like himself ever again.” ’ In this way, “the notion of 



highly special individuals forced by fate to live together 
has special resonance.”'^ 

W'hat is more, certain hisuirical s«»ciopolitical 
subtexts exist. “Professor .Xavier and his X-Men, who 
sought accommodation with homo sapiens, recalletl 
moderate elements of the civil rights movement of the 
IWiOs as exemplified by Martin l.uiher King, Jr.”” In 
contrast, there are militant mutants; “Magneto and his 
Brotherhootl of Kvil Mutants, who distlaineil to coop- 
erate with homo sapiens resembleil increasingly radical 
elements; Malcolm X, black nationalism, and the Nation 
of Islam.’”'' 'riiroughout the Him series, much like their 
historical counterparts, the two leaders^ — Professor X and 
Magneto — respect their ilifferent ideologies and engage 
in philosophical arguments about the human race while 
both helping and battling ime another. “Starting from 
the conflict between the two. Singer’s mov ie becomes a 
plea for cultural and political tolerance."' 

Overall, “the X-Men adopted a liberal political 
stance stressing cooperation among individuals ami 
minorities rather than conflict, moderation in politics 
rather than extremism, ami the right of each American 
to social recognition and economic opportunitv ”"* For 
example, when the mutants are threatened with anni- 
hilation by the menacing Stryker in .V2: X-Mvii Vnitvtl 
(2004), Professor X and Magneto join forces— j«st as 
they ilo in the preijuel X-Mcu: hirst (^lass — when calletl 
upon to save mutants (and, in turn, homo sapiens) from 
total oblivion. 1 lowever, their sociopolitical differences 
often clash, which leads to violent confrontations: in 
X-Mcn (2000) the American gmernment proposes a 
radical Mutant Registration Act that threatens their 
societal rights; in I hr Last Stand (200/ ) mutants 

are stronglv encouraged to phvsicallv transform them- 
selv es into “normal" homo sapiens vv ith a new cure; ami 
in X-Mrn: hirst Class (201 1 ) the mutants can either save 
or destrov the human race during the (hiban Missile 
Oisis. 

Aililitionally, the X~Mrii film series have depicted 
superheroes that are “international and multicultural, 
and with greater individiialitv and maturitv."’’' Their 
identification among an American population struggles 
to be taken serimisly and valued: V\blverine originates 
from Canada; .Magneto is a (ierman Jewish orphan (as 
mentioneil); and Professor \ ami Alystii|ue are British. 
In X2: X-Mat I'liitrd (2004), Nightcrawler is depicted 
as an intelligent and religious (albeit outcast) (lerman 
mutant who plays a significant role in sav ing both man- 
kiml and mutants. Finally, Storm is a strong, fearless, and 
selfless African-.American woman who takes mi Professor 
.X’s position of leadership when he is killed in X-Men:d'hi‘ 
Last Stand (2007). 

In addition, other Man el comic book characters 
hav e ilejiicted transitional teenagers whose “regidar suc- 
cess as coinmunitv benefactor does not create the stable 
satisfaction they want in their private lives,” such as the 
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cunlliclcil Peter Piirker (S[ii(ler-.\liiii). When Peter first 
iliscovers his new pemers, he is ilisinuitjht nnii hishes «mt 
;it his tosler parents ami classmates. I le even has a \ i(»lent 
encounter with the school luillv ami takes aiivantaije of 
his ptjwers hy makint*: money in the wrestling circuit. 

rhese t\pical athilesceni traits ilepicting the genu- 
ine tlifflculiies of troiihleil, ahamloneil teenagers are also 
given ample screen time in the X-Mcii film series: namely 
Rogue, Pyro, Iceman, Laily Deathstrike, Shatlowcat 
(among other characters). “Often percei\ ed as a menace 
to s(tcien', these teenagetl superheroes consequently felt 
amhivalence towaril socieu' ami their place in it.”'" 

On a similar theme, in The Gnrn Hornet (2011), 
(Ihinese ‘sidekick’ Kato refuses to he anything Init that 
hy demanding equal treatment ami involvement as the 
title character. “Kato is the stronger man in both mimi 
ami body ... who has the strategic ami technological 
virilit)- that the (Ireen I lornet lacks.” ' Kato proves his 
worth as a more resmtrcefiil superhercj than the (ireen 
I lornet, which “enables him to accomplish seemingly 
supernatural feats during battle, ami his intelligence — 
particularly in chemical, mechanical, and electrical engi- 
neering — makes him a strong supplement to the white 
American male’s (supposedlx ) winning charm and natu- 
ral leadership,”'* 

Likewise, in (ihristojiher Nolan’s Hntnnin trilog)', 
Lucius I 'ox is an African-American who provides Batman 
with his sophisticatetl suit, gailgets, armor)-, and vehi- 
cles. Lucius practically saves Bruce Wayne’s life in 77»f 
Dnri' Knight AVVe'.v (2012) as an ohler and weaker Batman 
must confront the menacing Bane. I'he latter originates 
from “a living hell” somewhere in a bar Fast prison who 
“raises an army of orphans ... ami masterfully plots the 
citv’s demise.” * "I'hus, Bane, an immigrant who imposes 
martial law in an attempt to punish the corrupt, ilraws 
sympathy in his cause. I le is “a Uol)es(iierre of sorts, 
[who) sp«nits fiet)- speeches tieclaring a ‘people’s revedu- 
rion’ « bile freeing the ‘oppressed’ from jails ami orches- 
trating kangarcto ctmris sentencing class enemies to 
‘exile or tleath.’”'^ The film makes a bold statement on 
the structure of .American societ)- as Bane critiques the 
ills of Western civilization. 

Similarly, in Iron-Mnn 2 (201(1), Russian super-vil- 
lain Ivan \anko (Whiplash) is hartlenetl by his time in 
prison ami seeks revenge against the [irotagonist for 
having endured a great injustice inflicted by his father. 
“Whiplash is a formiilable opponent ... even in prison, 
it’s clear \anko has the upper hantl. Stark has no itiea 
where \ anko got the technolog)' for his own electrified 
supersuit.” ' Notwithstanding, limy’s .\frican-.American 
militai*)' friend, I.t. (lol. James “Rhotley” Rhinles, saves 
limv mu only from his self-destructive vanit\- but alsti 
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from being decimated by Wliiplash. 

In a similar fashion, the lUatte film rrilog)' ilepicts the 
first black Samurai superhero onscreen that fearlessly 
battles evil vampires (mostly white males, including 


corrupt politicians). “F.vil is while; it fimls pleasure in 
greed ami o\erconsumption ... Meanwhile, tile black 
action hcrties repeateilly calletl to vanquish these umlead 
(or othervi ise corrupieil) whites are no longer the ‘bml- 

tiies' of the I‘^S()s and earlv IWOs ... l liese black men 

* 

now arc heroes in their own riuht. I hev are cast as 
vengeful and lively characters, Imth likalile and utterly 
fantastic, with back-stories and motivations all their 
ow n.” ’’ This idea ties in with the X-Men am! iron Mnn 
film series where “corp»»rateK' organi/.etl” white males 
(mosti)' politicians) seek knowledge ami power In ttning 
to engineer an improveil race liasetl on enhanceil genetic 
material. 



I'urthermore, more recent comic book filmic adap- 
tations have recognized the value of w omen ami enableil 
them to L^ain a more substantial role onscreen. Aside from 
Storm ami Rogue mentioneil almve, X-Alen mutant Dr. 
Jean Cirev is depicted as the most powerful of all mutants 
w hen she transforms into Phoenix, in X2: X~Men Vnited 
(2004), she boldly sacrifices her life to save her fellow 


mutants from being killeil. 

iMiliowing this, in I'he I'nnfnsth' Four film series, the 
attractive Sue Storm becomes a superherojne whose 
powers ironically make her invisible. In fact, Invisible 
(tirl not onl)' becomes a ven powerful female but her 
powers force men to focus on her intellect and skills. 'Fhe 
two films “examine the subtle, unconscious influences of 
what could be calleil a pre-feminist awakening ... She 
also becomes a caricature of feminine ambiguitv’. Neither 
whttllv professional nor ilomestic. Invisible (lirl’s itlen- 
tirs' as both strong anil invisible ilejiicts the confusion 
w ith w hich many w omen in the earl) years of rising fem- 
inist consciousness were contemling.” 

World renowned feminist author, Ciloria Steinem, 


recently said, “I saw The Dark Kn/frht Rises last night, and 
among other things, Ciatwoman is a feminist superhero 
with a slot)' line and transformation of her own — plus 
class consciousness, a girl buddy, equal skills with tlie 
Batman equipment, and an apartment of her ()w n in ( )ld 



limii. And she uets the uiiv.”'" In N'oLins tinal IJiunian 
tihn, lioth (^itwoinan anil Miraiula are depicletl as 
siront;, imlepemlent, intellitrent women who manipulate 
the superheroes and iloininate many aspects ofsocieU'. 

(lorrespoiuiingly, in a previous film version ol 
(2004), tlie title character uses her sex appeal 
Ut hrinij justice to criminals. Aciress 1 lalle Berry saitl. 
“ISeing cast in the title role ... is about helpinif women 
come into their o\\ n aiul teel their sense ot power, their 
own sexualin and use those thinijs Ibr their hetterment." ' 

Similarly, in Iron Mint 2 (20 10) and The . tiriiiri ty 
(2012), Natasha Ronianotf (Russian superhero Black 
Widow) exhibits much of the same heroic superheroine 
hehavior, hut tor a nutre altruistic cause. “Black W iilow s 
display ttf viilnerahilit) shows the challeniie of heinit a 
female superhero in a comic-hook universe — atul an 
empowered woman in the real world.”*" In tme scene, 
she siniile-haiuleilK defeats a trio of gangsters before 
using her easily-w illed charms to manipulate their leailer 
into revealing important top-secret information. “Black 
Widow is nuire than a token female ream mate in con- 
stant neeii of rescuing. She’s a domineering spy/assassin 
who makes etpial use ot her skill and physical beauty to 
manipulate her targets like man-clay. Later on, w Idle 
cowering alone in the hull ol a ship, she hamlles a violent 
encounter with the ferocious I lulk. 

Correspomlingly. in the Iron Mini Him series, IN'pper 
Polls resp«Hisihly takes control of Stark Industries, saves 
Iron Mans life from the foreboding Obadiah Stane, 
ami later in the series warns him about clashing with 
Natasha. Pepper tells I'onv. "She is from legal and she is 
potentially a ver\' expensixe sexual harassment lawsuit it 
v<ui keep (uilinu her like that.” 1 le responils, "Oh wow. 
Wry, ver)’ impressive indix iilual. She’s fluent in l•rench, 
Italian. Russian, Latin. W ho speaks Latin?” 

In a similar fashion, Uittihi/ti’n (201)*)) ilepicts the 
tw(» Silk Spectre superheroines as stntng, resilient 
females. “As tough w (imen who light crime <in the streets 
of New York (!ity, both Sally and her ilaughter [Laurie] 
are beneficiaries of lihcrn/ fcininh'tn ... all the while being 
a single nmther she is a tough lady competing in a 
man’s world.”’’ Like her mother, Laurie is an unmar- 
ried woman who fights crime in the streets. I lowever, 
she criticizes her mothers use t)f sexiialitx' to advance 
her career. Lheir wear costumes that are scantily ckul 
although Laurie ex entually opts for a more androgx nous 
(even masculine) look (much like her father, the super- 
hero Comeilian) anti she decitles to cany a gun. In later 
scenes, Laurie proves her vigor by taking ilttw n thugs in 
a street alley who threaten to rape and beat her. 

Fiiiallv, amither minoritx’ often overI<«»ketl in comic 
book lilinic adaptations is the physically ilisableil."When 
we ‘sjooitle’ stereotvpes ot phvsical tlisabiliiy in him, w’c 
fiml that there are only approximately S,()()0 entries ... 
jw hichl reinforces the itiea that tlu)se w ith physical tlisa- 
bilities are invisible in American society ... ptutrayed as 


lonelv anti struggling against increilible oilds.”" DnrcilcvU 

(2003) features a bliml superheif) nametl .Matt .Murtiock. 

"1 lis tlisabiliu’ isn't presentetl as limiting or psychohtgi- 

calK criitpling; his problem is his family backgrouml, not 

his sensorial difference. In fact, the jirolagonisi’s tlimin- 

ishetl sight is key to the super-enhancement ot his other 

senses.” * Similarlv, Prtdessor X in the X-Mvn film series 

■ 

is w heelchair-bounil but can paratloxicallv move other 
people through telekinesis “on the side of right. 

In contrast, the character of 1 lulk is tlepictetl in sev- 
eral films as a mentally disabled iiuiix idual unable to con- 
trol his emotions. '"Hulk is a warning about the folly of 
those wh(t wdultl tov with the secrets of life. It is about 
the anguish of having powers you did not seek ami thi 
not ilesire.”*' In fact, many scenes depict the creature 
(who cannot speak tangibly even though his alter egt>. 
Dr. Bruce Banner, is a genius scientist) as a scared, mis- 
understooil chilil running for his life from a L’.S. military 
that tries repeatedly m kill him. 

Finally, The .ivcitfiirs' (2012) are led by the highly 
intelligent and fearless Nick I'un, an African-.Ainerican 
who was originally ('aucasian in the comic books. In 
2014, The Aimizin^Spuler-Mtui 2 w ill feature Llectro, an 
African-American electrical engineer w ho gains the abil- 
ity to control electricity after being struck by lightning. 

Overall, comic book filmic ailaptaiions are a pow- 
erful medium that successfully raise awareness abtuit 
many different races, ethnicities, subgroups, ami cul- 
tures. Fheir depiction of minorities is reflected in outcast 
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superheroes sluiwn to he ;i torniitlnhle (niui otten altru- 
istic) force that strive to seltlessly anti tearlessly hattle 
evil, riie comic htitik filmic adaptation tjenre is a positive 
exemplification that translates across man\ auiliences, 
while raising important sociopolitical issues that may 
ha\e otherwise been put «m the ‘hack hurtier' for discus- 
sion and reflection. 
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HV Anni: (^remikl’x 



B ecause tlicv seek wide, niainslrciiin audiences, llollywond pnKlucers 
teiu! to steer awa\- tVotn any potential scandal that niitrht leatl to netf- 
ative publicity ami more importantly, boycotts, whether trom otficial 
institutions «)r cmiimimities ot people. I he multiplication ot local censorship 
bureaus in the lirst half of the 2()"’ century inspireti I lolU wootl to set up the 
\bfti<tn Pictures Associati<»n t)f America s cotie ot selt-censorship also known 
as the I lays Caule. f irst tlraftctl by William 1 1. I lays in l'>24, it became fully 
effective in 1*>34. It was later replaced by the present rating system, which 
also contributes to smoothing out the content ot I lolU'wtiDil films, as the 
2(t()6 documentart This Film Is \ot 1(7 Rutai argues. In atUlition, the iM)wer 
pressure of lobbies, tan clubs, or religitjus groups, may still radically affect a 
films box-office success. 

During the application of the I lays Production (.ode ( l‘4^4-l W)X), sen- 
sitive topics rareh’ reachetl the screens, no matter how “tastefully dealt with. 
I'he (aide iletined with great care the topics, habits, costutnes, language, 
and personality traits that were prohibited, and the tight frame within which 
they could turn up when tleeined necessar\- to the plot. A film that did not 
meet the stantlards had no access to the vast ilistribution network the stu- 
ilios controlle(.l. I he I lavs C.<ide was in tact brought to an enil b\ pKulucers 


Scandal in the Name of Truth 

Hollywood Movies and the Violation 
of Moral Propriety 



,ho chose to ilisregartl its rules and releasetl Hints such as II hos Afruht of 
ir\fhu,i II ?W/ (Mike Nichols, 1W>6) or lioiuiie tiiui Clyde (Arthur Penn, IW)7), 
lelieving in their commercial potential. IJut such overt rebellion did not 
:o unchecked aiul Jack X'alenti, recently app<»intetl head of the MP.VV set 
ip the ratings system still in use.' dbday, an \'(.-l/ or .\ rating is usualK 
lighly detrimental to ilistribution and must be avoided at all costs. .Major 
ideo ilistribution venues, such as I lollywooil \ iileo or blockbustei, refuse 
o shelve XC-IT movies, in spite of the category having been created ^1*1- 
erentiate adult films from pornography. Some examples of originally XC-l 7 
ilms are llnsic Instinct ( 1 ‘J‘>2 ). Kids ( I W.>), Boys Don't Ciy ( 1 Aitieriain Pic 
pm), Ews II Idc Shift ( 1 Wb), most HIms by Pedro Almodovar and (Juentin 
rarantino, or the .SV/ic horror Hhns (20()4-2i)l()). The main cinematic taboos 
n the past 20 years invok e sexuality, violence, and language that are iiualiHed 
IS “strong”, “extreme,” “brutal,” “graphic,” “penerse," “aberrant,” “explicit,” 
crude,” or “erotic”.’ Because very- few XC-l 7 or .\-rated films may hope to 
le acipiired by major distriluition companies, most will accept edits to be 
rranted an R rating. 

Vet, at any gixen period, the incentive to deal w ith scandalous topics has 
leen just as great, fm' if distribution is achieved, substantial box-office returns 
nay follow. As a matter of fact, the R-rating promising “some adult material” 
s often considereil ilesirable for action-orienteil films that woidd suffer from 
he mild P(;-l .^ rating. I'he most striking example of a condemning rating 
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hciiiii uscil tor iiinrkctinij purposes iiKiy he Melvin \*;in 
Peehies’ .S’u'tr/ S'tiTftfm'k ll/atiasssss Smt^ ailver- 

tiseil as haviiiif been “rateil \ by mi all-wliite jiir\.” Aiul 
w hile the pornographic scenes incliuleil in the film jus- 
rilietl it, the poster implied that the moral police have 
political ageiiilas that shoultl be resisteil. The X rating 
contributeil t<i the scandalous nature ot a highly political 
Him that achieved spectacular box-olfice success. 


As a meilium, cinema is subjected to stricter rules 
than other arts. By accusing the censors ot being white, 
and it is therefore implied, of not being capable ot appre- 
ciating his tiliii, Melvin \'an Peebles was revisiting an oKl 
strategy: to tlefeiul the important trutli ot his story, a 
truth censors may mil w ish to be told, 

(Censoring the truth is commonly claimetl to be 
anti-ethical w hen relative to hision, morally wrong in the 
ctiseof the Bible, anil absurd w hen compared to literature. 
Kxarnples are man); I'rom 77>t' liiith of a Xation (D.W. 
(irifliih, PM 5) to .V/z/Av/Z/// -\ (Spike Lee, 1W2), tdinmak- 
ers have claimed historical truth often liased on histori- 
c;il monographs, while religious hlms such as Samson and 
Dili/ab (C^ecil B. DeMille, 1 or rhv Passion of the (Jnist 
(Aiel (iibson, 20()4> were presented as perhaps shocking 
hut true to the Scriptures. Kilmic adaptations ot racy plays 


such as The X7.v.v(|ulison, or. / Streetiar \anted Desire 
(Llia Kazan, IWd) were met b\' outcries and censorship 
the original work did not generate. In the I lolb’wooil tra- 
dition of playing arouml strict censorship codes, using the 
core American value of 'Lruth as an argument is one ot the 
best commercial strategies available. 


The Dangers of Cinema as a Medium 

Popular lore tells that when in 1S‘>5, people saw a train 
arri\e at the La (aotat station, not in La (dotal but 
projected on a screen in the (irand (dife in Paris, they 
jumpetl out of their seats in tear ot being hit. This ilra- 
inatic reaction is well known, but unverified.' "There are 
no ilirect testimonies of this sense ol panic recordeil in 
any archive. It has actuallv been established that the film 
was only shown in 18W), and not at the (irand (dite, 
which adds another layer of uncertain U; Watching the 
Illm is not helpful either, as it seems rather un-spec- 
tacular. There is no sound and the train does not move 
directly towards the camera, which is placed at the Iront 
of the platform, not on the tracks. It the tilm scared 1 9" c. 
viewers, llie effect seems gone today. 

It is nonetheless remembered anil endlessly told (anil 

* 

cleverly updated in A/wgo) that the new technolog)- felt so 
real to the highly impressionahle audiences of 1895 that 
it was diflicult for the brain to differentiate between film 
and real it); 

.More ancient forms of stontelling have siiniiarly 
been criticized for their cajiacit)’ to take over feeble minds. 
(Xn antes ironically depicts the effects of “romances” in 
Don Quixote “In short, he so immersed himself in 


those romances that he spent whole days ami nights over 
his books; and thus with little sleeping and much reading, 
his brains dried up to such a degree that he lost the use 
of his reason.”' Tormer President Thomas Jelterson was 
ipiite serious w hen he explained in a letter to Nathaniel 
Burwell (ISIS) that “A great obstacle to good eilucation 
is the inordinate passion prevalent for novels, and the 
time lost in that reading which should be instructive!) 
em|iloved. W hen this poison infects the mind, it liestroys 
its tone and revolts it against wholesome reading. (...) 

The result is a bloateil imagination, sick!) judgment, and 
disifust towards all the real businesses of life."' 


I hankfidb', the invention of new media temls to 
raise the more ancient one to a higher art form. 1 he 
effect on the mind, drying it up in (^names’ ironic tale, 
poisoning it for Jefferson, sounds eerily similar to w hat 
was said at the turn of the 20’’' century about cinema, 
or at the turn of the 21* about video games, accused 
of turning children into dimwits or worse, criminals.' 
lelevision has also been decried as a psychological and 
meilical threat, with hunilreds of scientific studies con- 
ducted since its first mass marketing in the 195()s. In 
1917, Professor .Max Dreiinan, also owner ol a theater in 
a working-class neighborhooil in Ireland, drew the fol- 
lowing comparison: 


Trom the (loim of yiew of morals it might be 
profitable to draw a parallel between the use of 
(iinema and the use of W hiske\. Both are used 
as stimulus, or to produce a change in ones 
mental state. Just as good whiskey can be abused 
anil become \er\' evil, so there must be caution 
exercised with regards to the best of (iinemas. 
bather may be ijood in suitable iiuantities for 
suitable people, but, being strong stimulants, 
must be ailministered in dilution to the young 
and unstable. The danger atteiiiling an)' stimu- 
lant or sedative is that the system soon refuses 

* 

to react to a small dose and that increasingly 
larger lioses have to be exhibited. Neither alco- 
hol nor cinema is necessaiy to the individual or 
the community, but owing to the large financial 
interests involved, suppression seems impos- 
sible, and contrid is attended with difficult)', 
although both possible and imperative.' 


Drennan continues to stress the dangers of phisical 
strain for the e)es and mind regardless of contem, leail- 
ing to “ilissipalioii of attention” especially in the “less 
stable-mindeii," not tinlike the effect “upon the mind 
caused by the abuse of reading.” I le then issues strong 
warnings against pictures featuring yiolence, sexual 
deprayit)', blasphemy, and ailvocates censorshiji b) age, 
the jiromotion of alternative entertainment organized by 
the church, active social work, and greater investment in 
the education of the masses. 
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Drcnnaii’s views may I>e consitl- 
cral moderate ami halaneeil tor the 
times, tor just as Jetterson eontimied 
his letter hy admitting that “'rhis 
mass of trash, however, is not without 
some distinction," early critics such 

as Dreiinan immediatelv understood 

*■ 

that the true issue was to jiut the cin- 
ematograph to good use, rather than 
han it altogether. This was precisely 
the message intem.led hy the famous 
Paynes Iniiuls Stmlies that resulteil 
in the ptihlication ol 1 leniy James 
h'orman’s Owr Movie Mihle (,'hHilraf 
(P^35), a report on statistical ami psy- 
chological stiulies carrieil on hetween 
ami P^33 ahout the effect of 
films on chililren. (anema was a ver\' 
popular medium, attended hy “ever\' 
mothers s(Hi ami daughter," (I'onnan 
12) that should he put to good use. 
And according t<i the report, it often 
was. d he Motion Picture Research 
( a iiincil, commissioner of the Paynes 
Stiulies and part of the Motion 
Pictures Acatlemy, listed “as represent- 
ative of hundreds, possihl) thousands, 
<jf commendahle motion pictures 
that have Iteen made, a few sample 
specimens as satish ing even exact- 
ing social stamlarils," among which 
lien /////• anil The Icn Com nuimhf tents 
(I'lirmaii 2), Studies also showeil 
that motion pictures were wonderful 
tools of education. I'manating from 
the film imlustry itself, the Pa\nes 
I'und Studies logicall) foregrounded 
the possible positixe uses of cinema, 
hut in keeping with the concomitant 
Hays Ciode (implemented in P>34), 

also wisheil to steer awa\ from con- 

#■ 

troversial titpics that would eventually 
harm the entire imlusm Iw resulting 

w * ^ 

in w idespreail censorship. 

'The attitmle of the Motion 
Picture Association of America and 
its code of self-censorship reflect a 
more general dilemma all producers 
face, (anema is considered a danger- 
ous meilium, constantly testing the 
limits of propriety. \\ hen in l‘>03, 
lulwin S. Porter shot The (irent 
Train Robbery, an elaborate depic- 
tion of a train rohhery w ith special 
effects, haiiil-painied explosimis on 
certain prints, am! dozens of filmiiig 


locations, he inchideil a close shot 
of IJarnes, the leader of the outlaw 
hand, taking aim and firing straight 
at the camera. 

As in the case of the Lumiere 
lirothers' La (aotat locomotive, 
auiliences were reportei! to jump 
from their seats in genuine fright, 
rhe evidence for this often-repeated 
tale is scarce, hut the accompany- 
ing Ldison fihn catalogue descrip- 
tion did specify that “ I'he resulting 
excitement is great. This section 
of the scene can he used either to 
begin the subject or to eml it, as the 
operator may choose." Interestingly 
enough, the film does present a scene 
w hen the shot woulil seem to find its 
natural insertion when a passenger 
attempts to escape from the hold-up 
and is shot in the hack. 

I'he Kilison cala!oi 4 ue, however, 
iloes not suggest such liokl editing 
technique. Ldison is leaving the dan- 
gerous task of startling the audience 
to the disirihutor, w ho may ol course 
choose not to use the clip, initiat- 
ing a w idespreail form of censorship 
in later years, ^el, theaters quickly 
learned to exploit, anil audiences to 
enjoy, the pleasure of experiencing 
fear in a safe situation. Adding pleas- 
ure to excitement, there felt a dire 
need for some form of legitimacy, 
which established literature, histor- 
ical renditions, and religious tales 

ctndd easily lend the new medium. 

#■ 

Tell, Don't Show - The Shock of 
Literary Adaptations on Screen 

Films touching ujton major societal 
taboos are commonly accused of 
being more potent than other forms 
of cultural expression, as they are 
receiveil by large groups of lesser 
eilucated minds with a mix of ilisgusi 
and pleasure that filmmakers ruth- 
lessly exploit for jtrofit, ignoring the 
possibly dangerous consequences in 
terms of undermining moral values 
and triggering cop\-cat behavior. 
Although censorship is present for 
all forms of art, the response to adap- 
tations from literan anil theatrical 
sources suggests that the moving 


image is more vulnerable: censorship 
falls upon film adaptations much 
harder than on the IJroadway shows 
or publications they are based on. 

(H>ing hack to the ver\' begin- 
ning of cinema, Kilison s ISW> The 
John C. Riee-May I twin Kiss is a rec- 
reation in cl«)se-up of the kiss the 
two actors exchanged on stage in 
the Broadway pla\', '/'he ll 'iilow 

Jones, riie publiciu for the play sug- 
gests unhecoming hehax ior, such as 
women smoking anil ilrmking, anil 
the w illow Jones with two men at her 
feet while the third disapproves. 

Fainter lohn Sloan colorfully 
commenteil on l^disons film in an 
arts iiuirnal: “ I he spectacle of the 
prolonged pasturing t»n each others 
lips was beastly enough in life size on 
the stage hut magnifieil to gargantuan 
proporiiotis anil repealeil three times 
over it is absolutely ilisgusting.” 

Although the original is crit- 
icized as “beastly," clearly it is the 
transfer on screen that is truly 
repulsing. I he size of the screen and 
the possihilit)- of repetition, which 
also means multiple reels reaching 
a wider auilience than theater, and 
reaching it faster, are characteris- 
tic of the new meilium. W hether in 
peep show galleries, w here films are 
watcheii individually, or in the nick- 
elodeim, cinema is a cheap form of 
entertaitiment available to the poor 
masses made of impressionahle 
immiuTants, women anti children. It 
does not require the formal educa- 
tion that reading implies. 

'The 1 lays (’ode was particu- 
larly criticiz.eil when it came to 
toning down scripts ailapted from 
novels and plays, most notably 
. / Streetear Xanteil Desire ( l‘>5 1 ). I'.lia 
Kazan willimih omitted any men- 
tion of homiisexualiu', to Lennessee 

W illiams’ dismay, but was furious to 

* 

have to be equally artistically subtle 
in depicting Blanche's promiscuit)' 
anil her rape b\ Stanley. Stanley also 
had to he punished by haying Stella 
leaxe him, which does not happen 
in the play. But according to the 
code, rape must be [utnished.'" I he 
film’s immense success, both with 
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;uuliL’m.cs ami critics, aloiitr with 
other “comicimicd" tilins that tiiti 
vcrc well (incliitlini; BilU' W iltlers 
Sii/ffc f.ikc it Hot, contrihuteil 

to the evolution anil final demise of 
the code in favor of the present rat- 
ings system. 

The film that is said to have 
inspired the 45-year-old president 
of the AlPAA Jack \'alenti to ahan- 
don the (aiile in favor of the pres- 
ent ratiriijs system was also a screen 
adaptation itf a jilay: ll 'ho's . Ifruiil of 
riririnia ll 'oo/f A meeting with jack 
Warner resulteil in the agreement 
that the word “screw” would he 
removed while “hump the hostess” 
was retained, leaving \alenti “uneasy 
about the meetini;.”" 

\’alentis feeling of uneasiness 
did not come from whether the 
word shoulil indeed he removed, 
hut from “the odious smell of cen- 
sorship," leading him tit ilevise the 
present ratings systetn. Although in 
effect, the rating system also leads 
to changes in the hope of ohiain- 
ing the desired rating, according to 
\alenti, a major difference uould 

he that “ f he movie industrv would 

* 

no longer “approve or disapprove" 
the content of a Him, hut (...) [give] 
adsance cautionar)' warnings to par- 
ents (...) about the movie-going of 
their young children.”'' 

W ith the fall of the code and the 
ctilmral revolution of the hOs and 7()s, 
the standards of language propri- 
et\ on screen plummeted, and 11 has 
Ajivid nf\ /Vg////rf II «»// would certainly 
receive an ordinart' R rating today. 
^et. the moving image continues to 
he regarded as more potent than the 
woril, anil indeeil, has great potential 
to min e people to question stanilards 
of proper conduct and moralitt' across 
class anti culture, worldwiile. A marker 
of its times, Hrnhchtti'k Mountaiti (Ang 
I.ee, 2005), based on the short stort 
hv .Vnnie Proulx," was rated R ami 
triggereil strong audience responses 
in a wav the short siorv did not, for 

w # 

lack of widespread readership per- 
liaps. Although it includeil \er\ little 
violence and sexualiu' by the stand- 
ards of straight cinema, one Internet 


lilogger reports “I saw lirokvhuih 
Mountain on itpening weekend and 
after the Hrst love scene hall the 
cinema got up and left.”'^ Apparently, 
more than a few Hlmgoers were at 
Hrst unaw are of the tw isi to tiie genre 
convention this western w ould expose 
them to. The film poster shows the 
tAvo men looking down, keeping their 
line a secret. 4'he enigmatic lag line. 
“Love is a force of nature," does not 
sa\ much more. 

Many religious groups con- 
demned the Him while sometimes 
assessing its qualities, jterhaps to 
warn auainst its insidiousness. I larr\ 
I'orhes of the ( ^inference i >f ( ^athi >1 ic 
Bishops concluded a detailed re\ iew 
by stating: “While the actions 

taken hv Knnis anil lack cannot he 

* * 

endorseil, the universal themes of 
lo\ e and loss ring true.”'' By manag- 
ing to ilepict a love ston* that rang 
“true,” Ang Lee certainly sent Annie 
Proulxs message to the masses ami a 
compelling star-crossed lo\ ers' siorx’ 
found the perfect medium, one that 
jean-Luc (lodanl called “truth 24 
times per second."'" 

Interpreting Historical Truths 

Although audiences niav well he 
aw are that images are no less manip- 
ulative than words or an\ form of 
human expression, motion pictures 
do have the potential to easily he 
perceived as “real” and “truthful," 
including when presenting a rec- 
reation of past events that obvi- 
ously implies interpretation and 
transformation. 

V\ hen /hv l/irth of a Sation w as 
released in 1*^15 ami playeil to full 
houses of enthralled w hite' specta- 
tors, Presiileiit W’ooilrow Wilson, 
having seen it at a White I louse 
screening, is reporteil to have saiil “It 
is like writing history w ith lightning, 
and my only regret is that it is all so 
terribly true.”"' Blacks [ticketed the 
Him outside the Liheru' Theater in 
rimes Square, to no avail, while the 
XAAC2P wrote Woodrow Wilson to 
warn him against the heroic depic- 
tion of the birth of the Ku KIux Klan 


fighting against black-faced villains. 
Although the White I louse w rote 
hack denying the Presidents sup- 
port, /tirth of a Sation enacted w idel\' 
accepted theses that Woodrow 
Wilson had himself suggested in 
his hook Division and Reunion fS2*)- 
ISS9 (18‘>8), according tit w hich the 
Black vote re[>resented a menace 
for the White race, and Black citi- 
zens hail no positixe role to play in 
Reconstruction. (irifHth’s historical 
legitimacy was also grounded on the 
fact that his Him was the adaptation 
of 7’/»f (Aanstnan (P^05), a bestsell- 
ing novel in which author I hoinas 
Dixon presents most of his fictional 
recounting of the (’.ivjl W ar as his- 
torical fact. 

(ii'ifHth himself was greatly 
shocked by the accusations and 
seems to have been genuineU una- 
ware of the films racist iwertones, 
[troilucing a form of a[u)logA’ with 
the Him intolvraniv (1PP>). ('.harles 
Affrons 2001 biography of Lillian 
(iish quotes her ipioting (irilHth 
against accusations of racism: “ l<> 
sax that is like saving I am against 
children, as they were our children, 
whom we loved and cared for all of 
our lives.”'* I’hough perhaps not 
Ciriffiths exact words, his [laternalis- 
tic stance illustrates the flexibility of 
historical truth. 

Manv vears later, a ver\ ilifferent 
Him prominentl) featured a ku klux 
klan scene: Spike Lees Mahd/n X 
shows the attack of Malcolm Littles 
boyhood home in Omaha, Nebraska 
in the l‘>20s by a [losse of klansmen 
on horseback breaking windows 
and riding awa\' in the moonlight. 
As noted by Nell Inin Painter, the 
likeliness of such a scene is tliudit- 
Hil: “Once more in film, or so it 
a[>peared, D. W. CirifHth’s images 
cancel out the uidikelihood of twen- 
tieth-centurx, midwestern, urban 
klansmen making their rounds hy 
horse.”'" NaturalK. the narrative is 
one of terror rather than heroism, 
but the iconogra|)hy does indeed 
hark hack to Southern l isual tro[K‘s 
that are not true to the time and 
place in which the scene is set. 
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AtliiliucHlly when in 1^2, Spike- 
Lcc tlirccici! the lilin he was “li(irn 
m make.”'' cleilicatin^r n hiij-luKlget 
hinpie to a pntponeni ot violent 
self-defense was controxersial. 
Aiitlienees were still ilijjestintr the 
shock <tt Jitiifrlc I'cirr ami Do 

The Riffht Thiiiir {1W>), the ^rentle 
mites of Mo' Uettcr Bhtes 
having thine little to tone down the 
iinaue of “Anierica's amrriest direc- 
tor.” Although close to Alex 1 laley s 
bestselling hiography tit Malcolm X, 
and to the script originally tl rafted 
by James Baldwin, Spike Lee reail- 
ilv aurees that he took some liber- 
ties: "Mtilcohii X is my artistic vision. 
'Lhe tilm is my interpretation ot 
the man.” * In Mttkolm .\, Spike 
Lee mixes ilocumentarx black anti 
white images with color lictitin, 
interspersed with black ami white 
tiocumenlan-like fiction teatiiring 
Denzel Washington as Malcolm X, 
re-enacting scenes that ma\ or may 
not be true tti lustorv.^^ Altlumifh the 

m ^ 

film hartlly pleasetl historians, it tiiti 
return a profit, in spite ot Warner 
Brtis' fountletl fears that white audi- 
ences wtniltl not turn up in great 
numbers. In lad. Spike Lees “inter- 
pretation of the man" toucheil [ire- 
(.lominantly black audiences. Many 
historical films do not tare so well 
across cultures, as illustrated by 
the h tench ban ot Kubrick’s hubs 
of (Uoty (I ‘Lx 7, releasetl in Lrance 
in 1*^75) or the negative reaction 
in Italv to Spike Lees Miroele iit 
St. Aumt (2()0S), two American films 
about how Luropeans fought their 
wars. Cdearly, ilifferent people hold 
ilifferent truths, for both films are 


said to be basetl on “true" stories 
tsomewhai looseb’ so). .More often 
than not, films that claim historical 

truth are met b\' controvers\’. All the 

# - 

more so if that “historical truth" is 
taken from the Bible. 


The Bible as the Ultimate 
Source of Scandalous Images 

As artists of the past centuries well 
knew, the OKI and New lestament 
withhoKl {Treat treasures in terms 
of gruesomeness, improper behav- 
ior, political intrigue, racial mixing, 
and of course, religious matters, 
all major topics of contnnersy in 
American cinema. .More importantly, 
scenes picked directly from the 
I loly Scriptures present an excellent 
tiefensestrategx when subject to cen- 
sorshiji since after all, the\ are evoked 
in church ami serve as moralir\’ tales. 

(Joing back to the beginnings 
of cinema, religious films were pro- 
tluceil bv the ilozen. A director like 
(iecil B. De.Mille built his reputa- 
tion partly on Bililical epics, most 
notablv with 'The 'Ten (jimiutnhhnents 
(l‘>2.L see praise by I'ornian above, 
and rematle in l*Lx6), followed by 
the more controversial the Kiiifr of 
K/V/gv (1*^27). DeAlille’s religious 
films share man\ characteristics 
with his ancient world epics, notably 
'/'he X/gH of the (.'roys ( 1 ‘Li2), (Jeopatni 
(1‘>.'4), ihe (kustnles (1*L>5), ami 
Sfttnson itml De/i/ith all taking 

place in a lavishly ilecadent setting, 
l he trailer of .SV//;/.vhw it/tJ De/i/ith 
inviteil its amlience to “see as he saw 
the orgies of barbaric pagans that 
grouseil his vengeful fun," telling 
how “when Samson was ensnared 
liy the seilucti\e beauty of Delilah, 
his lust became a traji that leil to his 
downfall ami capture." The destruc- 
tion of the 'lemple of Dagon is pre- 
sentetl as “the most spectacular scene 
of ilestruction e\er seen." DeMilles 
instructitins to his staff are in the 
same tone: “We ll sell it as a stor\' of 
faith, a story of the power ot prayer. 
Lhai s for the censors and the wom- 
en’s organizations. Lor the public, it’s 
the hottest love storx of all time.” 


T/.h’ Sifrtf of the LV'av, produceil 
just before the I lays (iode was imple- 
mented, originally featured particu- 
larlv grisU scenes of gkuliator fights 
killing each other with shining blades, 
spears, pitchforks, and knuckle forks, 
and being in turn killetl by elephants, 
tigers, buffalos ami liears. Black-facetl 
dwarxes are seen fighting Xeolithic- 
cKul women. 1 lalf-nakeil women 
are most sadisiicall\ given as bail to 
alligators and gorillas. 

More focused on the upcoiiiing 
fall of Uome than on Cdiristianin-, 
the thin plot involves Kmperor Nero 
burning Rome and blaming it on the 
(diristians, while his (aimmander in 
chief falls in love with one of them. 
Setting the storx back in ancient 
times allows for a level of violence 
and sex not generally accepted in 
present-time protluctions, even in 
the pre-Caiile era of l‘L^2. Most of 
these scenes of violence, as well as 
scenes of homosexualitx’ and lesbian- 
ism, were cut out for the 1*L^S ami 
l‘^44 re-release, and reinstateil in the 
|W3 video. 

I Ih’ Siir/i of t/.H' (Xo.\'y, along with 
other films such as Senifttee (l‘L^2) 
or (iolthli^ety (l‘LLx) [iroilucetl at 
the heart of the (ireat Depression, 
are said to have largely contributed 
to the strict implementation of the 

I lavs Production (lotle. l he Bilile, 

* 

however, reniainet! a way to work 
arouml the (aide. In PLxl, 

//W liiithyhelui was revieweil by J itne 
magazine as “a censor-proof tale «if a 
strong man's weakness for a beautiful 

woman." Bv featuring an adulter- 

* ^ 

ous murderer haileti as heniaml king 
by his people, Ditviil n/nl liiitl.'y/H'hti 
broke more than a few fundamental 
(aide rules, but as director Henr\ 
King explained: “they hail to agree 
with us that the\' couKl not change 
the Bible to fit the (’.ode.”' 

Beyond the de[iiclion of sex 
and violence, religious films have 
triggereil some of the greatest con- 
tniversics of .American cinema. 
Religious contnnersy is at the core 
of perhaps the most important legal 
decision concerning American film 
censorship. W hen Marlin Bursnn 



attcniptcd liistrilnition in New 
\()rk (at\' of kdherto Rossellinis 
'I'hi’ Minnie {. h//oir — l‘MK), he was 
iiccusctl of hlaspheiny ;intl the Paris 
I'hcatcr scTccning the film was iiick- 
eteil. n.H‘ Minnie tells the storj' ot a 
iliin-wittetl virgin peasant woman 
who gives birth after spemling one 
night w ith a man she lielieves was St. 
losepli. 1 he 1P52 llniytyn i\ U'iison 
Supreme (aiiirt Ilecision loreeil 

the cir\ of New ^ork to remo\e its 

« 

law concerning films consiilereii 
‘‘sacrilcLnous,” officiallv extemlinti 
first amendment freedom of speech 
riiihts to motion pictures. 

I'his new legal situation ilid not 
prevent the rock opera Jesits (.'hrisf 
Snpetytur (Norman Jewison, l‘^7.^), 
the British Bible parody l.ife nfUrn/n 
(Mnntv Pv thoii, i*>7P), orthe hiudilv 
intellectual The Last Ihnpttitnni of 
(Ihrht (Martin Scorsese, IPHS) from 
heimj severelv criticized hv ( Christian 
churches tiir taking liberties w ith the 
Scriptures, /r.w.r (Ihrist Snpeiytiir was 
also accused of anti-Semitism, much 
like I )eA lilies The Kin^ of Kin^s 
(1P27) ami .Mel (iibsons The (Mission 
of the (Christ (2(MJ4). \\ ith censorship 
reiuleretl illegal, religious comro- 
versv became even more profitable. 

DeMilles 1P27 The Kiiiffo/Kitt^s 
was accuseil by Jewish organizations 
i)f anti-Semitism for its stereotv ping 
of the I litjh Priests, much like ,Mel 
(iibsons The Pdssion of the (Christ in 
2004. (ioncern about reception in 
other parts of the worhl was particu- 
larly acute in IP27, when pogroms 
were still a reality in l*',astern P.urope 
and Russia. The specific concern of 
the anti-defamation associations was 



the same for the two films: wrong- 
fully depicting the High Priest 
(laiaphas and the Jewish people as 
being responsible tor the killing of 
(ihrist. In contrast to 1P27, protest 
against .Mel (iibsons production 
was entirely ineffectual in terms of 
box-office results, inspiring .Mel 
(iil)son to stronglv stand behind his 
artistic choices. I'he most decrieil 
scene involves (iaiaphas saving “I I is 
blooil is on [us] and our children,” 
taken from .Matthew (27:2.i-2.^) 
where it is instead attributed to “the 
people.” The distinction could be 
important since the phrase is usually 
interpreletl as a curse befalling the 
Jews. If it was said by “the people,” 
it can be interpreted as befalling all 
men, who in the assembly happened 
to be Jews. But by pulling the words 
in (^aiaphas’ mouth, (libson has the 
I ligh Priest pleail guiltv to the age- 
old accusation of the Jewish author- 
ities having killeil ('.hrist. More 
generally, as was also the case in 1 he 

ofKin^s, the scene clearly states 
that not onlv were the llitih Priests 
responsible for the vlealh of (Ihrisi, 
but tbev were aware of it. 

Respoiuling to various pres- 
sures, (libson chose to keep the 
phrase but removed the subtitles (the 
film is entirely in .Vramaic ami Latin 
with subtitles), obscuring it for the 
average filmgoer. I le ex[ilains: “Its 
one little passage, aiul I lielieve it, 
but 1 tlon’i and never have believeti 
it refers to Jews, and implicates them 
in anv sort of curse. (...) But 1 finallv 

m * 

had H) atimit that one of the rea- 
stms I felt stnmgly abotii keeping it, 
asiile from the fact its trtie, is that I 
ilitln’t want to let sttmeone else dic- 
tate what could or couldn’t be saitl." '' 
.\sked whether it may upset Jews, 
.Mel (dbson admits: “It mav. Its not 
meant to. 1 think its meant to just 
tell the truth.” ' Once more, truth 
is invoked to justify sianiling up to 
censorship, and it vvoultl inileed be 
haril to argue that the issue is not 
jiresent in the text itself. L nlike the 
man-maile truths fouiul in historical 
accounts and literature, the truth- 
fulness of the Bible presents the 


atlvaiitage t>f never being debated 

bv filmmakers anil their critics, for 

# 

it would imply debating the veiy 
source of the I loly Scriptures. 

The lh\yion of the (Christ ranks 
amongst the highest grossing films 
of all lime and is jvossibly the highest 
grossing inde|iendent film, proving that 
the Bible can still be a profitable source 
of inspiration for .Vmerican cinema . 

One film that meant to shock 
but was mostly received in good 
faith, possibly because its makers 
were themselves (Catholics having 
good fun, is Kevin Smiths turn of 
the centurv, mvtholouical comedy 

« V Ip » 

!)o{rf/ni. Fral Pack friends Matt 
Damon and Ben .Affleck star as sex- 
craved Amjels with a shoddv sense 
of right and wrong. 'Lhev come up 
against unaware Prophets Jay and 
Silent Bob (_lason .Mewes ami Kevin 
Smith), who utter ami nod at the 
I'-W'ord a record amount of times 
(including 7 limes to (Soil herself) 
while coiistantlv begging for sex and 
advocating masturbation. In short, 
Dofr/zni breaks every rule established 
bv years of institutional censorship. 

m- m- * 

•A quick iniroductorv disclaimer 

stales that “ lii insist that anv of what 

* 

follows is incendian or inflamma- 
torv is to miss our intention and [lass 
undue judgment; and passing judg- 
ment is reservetl for (loti and (lOil 
alone.” plays with the veiy 

idea of censorship and controversy. 
An early scene shows a (lartlinal 
giving a press conference to launch 
his “(Catholicism W'ow!” campaign 
and its new “Buildv (’.hi ist" figure. 

’This scene is the first of many 
playful stabs at the former 1 lays 
(Coile and its specific statement that 
members of the clergy should not be 
riiliculed or religion disrespected. 
'l'he(Catholic(Church is further made 
fun of as dealing out indulgences a ml 
shamelessly proselv tizing. It is com- 
pared to the tobacco iiulustry lor 
preying on potential addicts, while 
the (Cardinal admits to hav ing made 
certain mistakes concerning slavery 
and the holocaust. 

rrently, controversial topics 
such as abortion and homosexuality 
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lire incntioiicii in piissinij. with the 
ilcsceiuliint ol (Jirist working lU 
nil iiliortion clinic or Bnrtlcbv nmi 

m 

Loki (Ben Aftleck niul Mutt Damon) 
being mistaken lor a gay couple. Jay 
refers to the ('artlinal as “tlie tfu\- in 
the ilress.” 

Dofrwa also plays witli other 
classic conventions o) censorship, 
with a particularly long kiss that 
eniis in the Anijel ol Death shootini; 
an aiiulterous hiisbami in the lieail. A 
shocking revelation ol Irontal niulity 
enables Angel Metatron to prove his 
Angelic status to the less than holy 
Last Scion. 

More than a few blasphemous 
stateinents are miule in passing, 
incUuling that the N'irgin was not 
a virgin, that Jesus C'.hrist was \er\' 
reluctant to play his role, that there 
was more than one Ailain, that there 
was a l.^’’’ Apostle naineil Uufus, 
plaveil hv C'hris Rock, who reters to 
"J.C.” as a “nigga” who “owes him 
12 bucks,” or that most humans who 
hear (iot) are talking to themselves, 
riie Bible itself is weigheil against 
////yr/crlor itspopularit)*. It isaccuseil 
of being racist Iiy the 1 3 '' Apostle, 
left out because he was black, anti 
of being sexist by the post-feminist 
muse-turnetl-stripper who ins[iireii 
the ( losjiels. 1 he (loklen (.all epi- 
sotle is riiliculetl w hen the Angel ol 
Death slaughters a room ot busi- 
nessmen as iilolaiers lor tranchis- 
ing “Mtitiby the (lolilen (lalP' anil 
breaking the lirst commanilment. 
As for (iotl him or her or itsell, they 
remilarlv travel to earth to ijamble or 
inilulge in other munilane activities, 
luiopting various shapes, inchuling 
Alanis Morissette who gives Jay a 


haril-on when she kisses him. As a 
whole, Dog/mi clearly insinuates that 
(Joil is not quite infalliiile, though 
s/he does exist anti can resurrect the 
last Scion, while at the same lime 
impregnating her with the Scion 
next in line. 

During the resurrection scene, 
the angel Metatron quotes from Ihc 
Kitn/te KitI ami I he Million Dollar 
Man, as if pop culture were part ol 
the Scriptures, otherwise conllatetl 
with other nn iholot,ues, mostlv 
Norse with l.okis prominent role 
as the (Iotl of mischief. I he rather 
uncalleii for apiiarition ol (lolgt itha, 
“the shit tiemon," ailils a scatological 
spin to an alreaily hill plate. 

l*erhaps because its humtir- 
ous tone matle it easier not to take 
ollense, Do^nia tlitl not create any 
major controversy, prompting <mly 
a few people in h'atoniown. New 
Jersey, to picket its opening, joineil 
incognito by Kevin Smith, eager 
to criticize his own mo\ie once he 
fouiitl out about the protest. Nor tlitl 
the lilm gross as much as expectetl, 
which as the success ol The Passion of 
the (Christ show eti, is not imputable to 
its topic, hut more likely to the tact 
that everv character but Silent Bob, 
ironically playetl by Kevin Smith, 
simply talks too much, ^et this ver- 
bose, stHuewhat nertly him has built 
a Strom; cult following amongst 
role-players ami other (Christian 
mvthologx' alicionailos. 

rile reception ol the him may 
be ctmtrasteil with Martin Sctirseses 
The luist leniptation of (Jhrist, which 

was violentb countereil, in the US 

* 

anil ahroail. In iVance, extremists 
attacketl the I'space Saint Michel 



Dogma 


theater in Paris, injuring 13 pettple. 
The him w ascensoreil in many coun- 
tries for vears anil is still bannetl in the 
Philippines anti Singa[iore. Kntirely 
serious in tone, f he l.ast lentptation 
of (Ihrist also takes liberties with the 
Gospels by having Uhrist hallucinate 
in pain on the cross, anil envision 
himself many ing Maiy .Magtlalene 
anti leatling a normal lile, insteail ol 
living for all mankintl. 

it could be said, then, seeing the 
astounding success ol the gor\- Passion 
of the (Ihrist anti its long scenes ol 
martyrtlom verging on the sadistic, 
that (Christian audiences sensitive to 
religious issues are indeetl hrst anti 
foremttst preoccupietl with upholtl- 
ing the Biblical “truth” rather than, 
for example, reconciliation with 
the Israelites. Just as DeMille coultl 
cinmt on his censors being Bible 
worshippers to attract post-lP2*^ 
audiences back into the theaters with 
sensational images ol sex anti vio- 
lence, .Mel (libsons gory him was 
receiveti with great religious fervor, 
having speci heal ly been tnarketetl to 
C’.hristian auiliences. Invitations to 
premieres were sent to prominent 
religitnis ligures and lA -evangelists, 
relaving jiositixe reviews to their 
congregations anti selling blocks ol 
ailvancetl tickets.*" I he Pope him- 
self receixetl a copy for his private 
viewing anti was reportetl to have 
likeil it, and uttered only one phrase 
he wisheti to share thrmigh .Msgr. 
Dziwisz, who saw the him with him: 
“It is as it was." rhe Pope matle no 
other comment, precisely because 
the him was a source of controversy, 
anil made no mention ot other res- 
enations he might have concerning 
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its violence, for example.*' But to the 
proiluction ami audiences arouml 
the world, what tnalleretl was that 
the l^ipe stootl liehind the film, pro- 
nouncing its veracitx’. I'he Popes 
statement asserts the historic validit)' 
of the (lospels, slum itig how indeed, 
just as invoking pre-establisheil lit- 
erate sources or factual knowledue, 
sacreil texts remain an efficient strat- 
egy’ to counter censorship while 
achievinij hox-otfice success — “It is 
as it was.” 


TITLE 

DATE 

6UDCCT 

GROSS** 

The Ten Commandments 

1923 

S1.5M 

$4.2M 

The King of Kings 

1927 

$1.3M 

$2.6M 

The Sign of the Cross 

1932 

$696,000 

$2.8M 

The Crusades 

1933 

$1.375M 

$1.4M 

Cleopatra 

1934 

$840,000 

$2M 

Samson and Delilah 

1949 

$3M 

$12M 

David and Bathsheba 

1951 

$2.1 M 

$6.5M 

The Ten Commandments 

1956 

$13.5M 

S80M 

Jesus Christ Superstar 

1973 

$4M 

$13.2M 

Life of Brian 

1979 

$4M 

S20M 

The Last Temptation of Christ 

1988 

$7M 

S8.4M 

Dogma 

1999 

$10M 

>$31M: $13M world 

The Passion of the Christ 

2004 

$30M 

>$370M: $610M world 


Notes 

1 There are currently 5 ratings: G for General audience, PG for 
Parental Guidance suggested, PG-13 for Parental Guidance 
under 13. R for Restricted - children under 17 must be accom- 
panied by a parent or guardian, NC-17 for No Children 17 and 
under admitted. 

2 All quoted terms are listed by The Classification and Rating 
Adm/n/straf/on on www.filmratinqs.com. in relation to all three 
categories - sexuality, violence, and language ("erotic sexu- 
ality" included). Drug use. gore, horror, and torture are also 
common criteria for receiving NC-I7 and R ratings. 

3 The theory has been questioned notably by Martin 
Loiperdinger in "Lumiere's Arrival of the Train: Cinema’s 
Founding Myth," The Moving Image: Vol 4, N® 1 (Spring 2004) 
89-118. 

4 Miguel Cervantes. Don Quixote. Translated by Walter Starkie 
(New York: Signet Classic. 2001) 58. 

5 The Thomas Jefferson Papers, 1606-1827, Library of Congress, 
image 749. www.memory.loc.qov 

6 The shooters at Columbine. Colorado, on April 20th, 1999, 
were said to have been fascinated by games such as Doom, 
and to have created a level following the architecture of 
their high school. Newspaper accounts after the 2011 Norway 
shooting show the video game theory is still alive. Anders 
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Shuddh Hesi Romance 

Impurely 

BollywQp 


BY A.I AY (Iliin AW A l 

ancesh Sharina’s recent lilin, 

ShttiUlh Dcsi Ro/ftituif {Pure 

Indiiin Rouiaiice, liereaticr 
SDR, 2013), heijins with a niontaire 
(»t hantls — thtjse c»t heterosexual 
Imlian couples who either holil or 
reach out to hohl one anothers in 
public. 'This heginiiin^ itself marks 
a shift in the changing mores ot 
Imlia in the tweim-first centur\; 
where acts previously consitiereil 
“private" are now increasing! v on 
public tlisplay. I'his film, Sharmas 
third, lollowing Ihitid liutijif Riitiivut 
(herealter 2(M()) aiu! Luilies vs. 
Rieky /W'/ (herealter Ltulies, 201 1 ), is 
again coiicerneil with the relation- 
ships of young people in comem- 
porarv, urban Imlia, lollowing as it 
tloes the Itack-aml-forth romantic 
relationships of Raghu (Sushant 
Singh Rajput) with two women, 
(Jayatri (Rarineeti (’hopra) and liira 
(\aani Kapoiir), who enter and exit 
his life almost as haphazarilly as his 
feelintis tor them ilevelop (and ilis- 
sipate). Raghu lirst meets (I'ayatri en 
route to his arranged wediling with 
Ihra and, following a brief exchange 
<if kisses and cigarettes with (layatri 
on the bus, he arrixes at his wedding 


only m flee, leaving lara alone at 
the altar with the garland she was 
to place around his neck. I'ollowing 
this foiled weiUling, Raghu pursues a 
relationship w ith (iaxatri which also 
leads to a platined weilding, only this 
time CJavatri flees at the last jninute, 
leaving Raghu strandeil. Raghu 
subsetiuentlv reencouniers lara 
(at ainither weiKling) and, just as 
they begin to grow attractet! to one 
another aiul ileciile to finally weil, 
(layatri reappears, again confusing 
Raghu who ultimately (again) leaves 
lara for (iayatri. 

In this back-aml-forth to anil 
from the weililing altar, the trope of 
the Indian (I lindu) wedding is even 
further holloweil out than it was in 
Sharmas first film, lUUi., in which 
the two leads (Ranveer Singh and 
Anushka Sharma) pla\ young wed- 
ding planners who fall in and out 
of love with each (ulier even as they 
orchestrate and participate in the 
increasinglv lavish arranged wed- 
dings of other young Indian couples. 
W hile UlUi effectiveU illuminated 
the business transactions underlying 
these arrangeil marriages, SDR goes 
one step further, as the young people 
here, rather than ultimately coming 
together at the finale (as they do 
in HBli), increasingly i|uestion the 


ver\* institution of marriage. In 
manv wavs, SDR can be said to do 

M * 

the same w itii regaril to the conven- 
tions of popular 1 lindi cinema, aka 
Bollywttod, creating in the pntcess a 
new form (»f pttpular Indian cinema 
which, as with the relatitmships in 
the film, challenges the veiy notion 
of what Bollvwdod entails in the 
twenty- first centur\. In this review, 

I would like to map out the various 
formal and thematic ways in which 
SDR challenges and reformulates 
earlier conventions associateil with 
Bollywo<K! and carxes out a new 
niche for itself that simultaneously 
reflects the rapid changes taking 
place in contempt trarx urban India. 

li) begin this discussitm, I would 
like to consider the role of one of the 
most well-knoxvn generic elements 
of the Bollyxvood film, the song and 
ilance sequence, in SDR. I here is 
by now a rather large body of work 
not onix on Bollyxvood cinema but 
on this element in particular, with 
several thetiries proposed regarding 
both its composition atid relation to 
the larger narrative. A particidarly 
dtHuinant interpretation has been 
t(» see the song sequence as substi- 
tuting tor explicit ilisplays of affec- 
tion or, alternativelx, as providing a 
leail up to coital relations which are 
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ihciiisclves cHilcd.' Alcisi recently, 

even iinscreen representations 

of sexiKilitv in Bollvvvooii tllnis 
• « 

have increased (and tfnnvn increas- 
ingly llagrant in terms t»t both w hat 
is liepicted and how), the role ot 
the song sequence has essentially 
remained the same, w ith, for instance, 
higldy sexiia!i/ed song sequences 
setting up the iiiqilied coital rela- 
tions of hero and heroine w hich, in 
turn, remain largely elided. A par- 
ticularlv' good recent example ot this 
appntach can he seen in Kitmbiikkht 
hiuf {Diimu Imvc, 2009), in w hich the 
song sequence, “Beho,” huilils up to 
the actual sexual enccuinter between 
the lilm s leails (Kareena Kapttor and 
Akshay Kumar) and culminates with 
the ctnqile (presumably naketl anti 
having sex) in bed, as botli camera 
anti music fatle tmt. I'ollow itig a cut, 
we see Kapoor the next morning, 
now bereft of both her co-star ami 
the previous nights song, waking 
up suililenly anil realizing w hat lias 
transpired as she peers beneath tlie 
beil sheet with a look ol chagrin. 
Following this is the rather norma- 
tive periotl of estrangement between 
the members ot the heterosexual 
coiqile who slowly come to terms 
with what thev have done (enijaueil 
in premarital sex), ultimately reu- 
nite and (presumably) inarrv. F.ven 
.Sharma’s more recent Illili features 
such a sequence of events, with the 
young wedding planners engaging in 
premarital sex, followed by the now 
generically coded "morning after" 
scene, featuring a somber hero, in 
this case, departing silently to come 
to terms with what has transpireil. 

In SDR, none of this happens. 
I here is no song buililing iqi to the 
(elided) sex; instead, (iayatri and 
Kauhu have sex and, the mornint^ 
after, we get the song, ati upbeat 
number initiated, via playback, b\ 
(iavatri who whistles and smiles 
as she comes out of the shower, 
changing her clothes as she sings to 
kauhu, still in bed ami also smiling. 
She then proceeds to pose the songs 
title question — /c/r metv beech nieiit 
kyu hiti'f (What is there between you 


and me?) — which kaghu repeats and 
Ciavatri answers with “(’liaddhar” 
(bed sheet). 'Fhey continue singing 
ami cavorting aroumi the apartment 
while engaging in quotidian activi- 
ties such as hanging up wet laumlrv, 
lining the dishes and even shav- 
ing — he his beard, she her legs. All 
of this is quite new for Bollywood, 
jiarticularly in relation to even the 
most recent picturizations ot such 
(morning after) moments, (ione is 
the silent, shameful coming to terms 
bv the heroine with the events ot 
the night before; instead we have a 
whistling, singing (iayatri who pro- 
claims, iMenilly silly luii men love life 
(I.iterallv sillv is mv love life) and, 
with these vvonls, literallv rewrites 
the entire historv of premarital 
sexual encounters anil, importantlv', 
the way the Imlian heroine comes 
to terms with such moments in 
Bolivwood. 

In a similar break from past tra- 
dition, SDR is more about the two 
female characters than the (slightly 
clueless) male figure win mi the 
women, rather than pining over, turn 
to almost as a way of alleviating bore- 
dom or, indeeil, out ot sexual attrac- 
tion. kather than engaging in either 
the kiiiil of self-abnegating devo- 
tiotial love or highlv romanticized 
ami drawn out courtship that pre- 
viouslv preilominated in Bollv'wootl 
lov e stories, we have a voung woman 
who is upfront both in and about 
her ilesires without being coded as 
a vamp. Meanwhile, in anotlicr sig- 
nificant shift, the male character 
liecomes sexually involveii with two 
women w ithout any ensuing tragedy 
or meloilramatic fireworks occur- 
ring. Insteail, kaghu moves from one 
woman to the other almost casuallv 
and, significantly, w ithout much guilt 
involved, in part perhaps because 
both women, rather than being naive 
or deceived, know precisely what is 
going on and do not seem [larticu- 
larly perturbeil by his “two-timing." 
Kven as recently as Sharmas previ- 
ous Lulics (2011), when the male 
character (kicky Bahl) first engages 
in a sexually charged encounter with 


one of the eponymous ladies (played 
by karineeti (diopra), it is he who 
refuses to ‘go ;i]l the wav’, resisting 
(diopras character’s drunken sexual 
overtures and thus, as she subse- 
quently acknowledges, upholds both 
his and her izznt, or honor. In SDR, 
kaghu ‘hooks up’ with both women 
(via respective songs) and no izz4it 
issue arises, as the very concept 
seems to have become irrelevant to 
all parties involved. 

A parallel deviation from earlier 
norms can lie seen in l>oth w( mi- 
en’s behavior. Whereas previousi), 
engaging in activities such as smok- 
ing, drinking or having premarital 
sex coded a woman as the afore- 
mentioned ‘vamp’ figure, in SDR 
both (iayatri and lara take uji such 
activities while avoiding the tvpe ot 
punishment that was formerly meted 
out to such a transgressive figure, 
e.g., death, kelaled to this in some 
wavs is the near or total lack ot any 
parental/ authority figures in SDR 
or, conversely, any such potential fig- 
ures are deprived ot their traditional 
power, kishi Kapoor's older ‘ lauji’ 
character, rather than leveling inter- 
ilictions. seems to become more ot 
an enabler, providing only ilie mild- 
est of chastisement anti not taking 
action when any of the younger 
characters fail to heed his atlvice, tor 
instance, regarding the importance 
of marriage, rile oliler male relative 
of lara, the ubiquitous mustachioed 
‘L ncle' figure, is similarly' prevented 
from engaging in retribution against 
kaghu for absconding from his wed- 
ding and, further, is stopped from 
doing so by none other than lara 
whose intervention comes at pre- 
cisely the moment where, in past 
films, the young woman’s izz-tit would 
be avenged, usually by engaging in 
extreme forms of violence against 
the (dishonorable) man. Mere, lara 
instead calnilv vet forcefullv tells her 

mm ^ 

uncle to leave kagliu alone, explain- 
ing that this is her affair, not his, ami 
her uncle complies. Finally, even the 
most venerable ot all moral author- 
in figures in I lindi tilm, the I lindu 
pandit, remains silent, if somewhat 
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ljuij-cvcti, while sciitcil in the iKick 
seat (it Rauhus car (en route to 
preside over yet another arraiiijed 
wedding), listening to Raghu and 
Ciavairi arijiie about their modern 
day relationship anti all its ensuing 
modern dilemmas. 

In this wav, e\en it one com- 
pares SDK to the contemporan hit, 
Chemmi livprtss (2013), one imme- 
tliarely sees just how ratlical such 
an aiisence (ol' parental/authority 
Hgures) is, as the latter lilm, despite 
being released the same year as SDK, 
still hews to the generic patriarchal 
story structure in which the male lead 
(playeil liy liollywootl superstar Shah 
Rukh Khan) protects anil tights tor 
the temale leatl (Deepika Ratlukone) 
and, furthermore, must win her 
fathers approval in order to marry 
her, even as Pailukones character 
seems emotionalh moved In such an 
endeavor. ( )n the other hand, neither 
woman in SDK seems investeii in, 
nor appears to care tor, such theat- 
rics, signaling in the jirocess a rather 
substantial paradigm shift in terms of 
HolKwood conventions, particularly 
as they apply to female characters 
ami questions ol conjugality. 

In a related shift, SDK iloes not 
feature any hig-name stars, instead 
emploving lesser known, u[i and 
coming actors. In this way, as with all 
the other departures from the nor- 
mative Hollywood mode ilelineated 
above, SDK comes closer to what 
Sangita (lopal has labeleil the btit~kv 
(offbeat) lilm, even as, in other ways, 
it retains more of the Hollywood 
snle. Such a reconfiguration, that 
is, a conflation of these two ilispa- 

rate stvies {hut-kv ami Hoi l\ wood), 
# " 

is also innovative, provitling a new 

emboiliment of vet another recent 

#■ 

phenomenon in Indian cinenta 
directly relaieil to the luit-kc filiti, 
the multiplex film. \\ bile the films 
comprising the 'first generation of 
multiplex cinema, such as l\k lltisintt 
I hi (2()f)4), ;7/y/// (2003) ami M tinier 
(2004), experiment with what (iopal 
calls “the couple-torm," no attempt 
is matle to create new forms of con- 
jugation; rather, as (iopal goes on to 


note, “the couple is stramleil itetxveen 
the conjugal models of olil ami New 
Hollywooil."' 

Thus even as the ailvent of the 
first generation of niidtiplex films 
in Imlia signaled a major ileparture 
from the trailitional Holly wooil for- 
mtila, as the eponymous venues tor 
these films became more w idespread, 
this first wave gaxe way to a second 
ueneraiion ol multiplex films such 
as lltinrhk (2007), Sukui/u-e-lshtf 
(2007) and Life.. .in // Metro (2010) 
which increasintrlv focused on what 
( iopal has called “the new sociology " 
of the Inilian coujile.^ In relation to 
these earlier manifestations of the 
set-called ‘multiplex’ lilm, one could 
argue that SDK re-forms (without 
necessarilv reforminu) the conjugal 
model of Hollywooil, positioning 
itself as part of w hat could be called 
the third generation in such a filmic 
genealogy. Synthesi/.ing elements 
mtt only of the prexious two gen- 
erations of the multiplex film Init 
also, more generally, of the hat-ke 
and Hollywood filmic styles. SDK 
employs certain elements of the 
Hollywood formula — for instance, 
the song and dance sequence — even 
as it updates or degIamori/,es them, 
furthermore, in redeploying these 
earlier elements. SDK marks a signif- 
icant turn from earlier waxes of this 
new filmic movement, shifting the 


focus from the postnuptial couple to 
the post-coital affairs of /Jirnupiial 
Cl m pies. 

A final important way in xvhich 
SDK marks a shift in the ongoing 
reformulations of onscreen conjugal 
dynamics in popular I lindi cinema 
is Ixy repositioning its storyline in 
an Indian, rather than NRl (Non- 
Resident Indian) context. As the title 
claims, this is a shiitUlh desi romance, 
i.e., a purely Indian romance. In 
the process of doing so, SDK recal- 
ibrates the previous trajectory in 
which India’s increasing proximity 
to the West was seen as marking a 
more progressive template in terms 
of sexual and cultural mores. Such 
a parailigm is literally turned on its 
head with ft I ms such as SDK xvhich, 
along xvith Sharma’s previous two 
Hints, can be seen as exemplifxing a 
new breed of Hollxxvood cinema. 
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Poiytechnique and Elephant 


i i 


Two Approaches to School Violence 


II V RoBi-IM K. Lk;H iMNG 


B ased i>n the massacre at Alnntreals 

Polyiechiiique School (and its aftermath, which 
included the suiciiles cd several ol the schools 
stmlents), i*ol\tvchnhfia' (Denis X'illeneuve, 2()()‘f) invites 
ohvioiis comparison with (Jus \’an Sants 2003 rJvjihinit 
(widely interpreteil as a meditation on the C^olumhine 
liiirh school massacre). In fact Pnlytvchiiitiuc shares sev- 
eral textual elenienis with the earlier film. (.Among them 
the offering of scieniilic iheor\- as an apparent metaphor 
for the coming massacre and the presentation ol a sen- 
sitive, passive male who tries to prevent the approach- 
ing disaster). I’lie obvious similarities lierween the rwo 
fdms seems practically to invite an intertextiial reailing 
and, while not coining to any conclusions about either 
film, 1 would like to attempt such a reading at this time. 
Both (ilnis seem to me to merit further critical atten- 
tion, lh/Yf(Y/.wi(//tc because it represents an admirable 
and comparatively straightforu aril aiul respectful (that 
is, neither opportunistic nor sensational) attempt to deal 
w ith the subject of mass murder anti I'Jvpf.umt because it 
remains a Idm fascinating in its formal structure il per- 
plexing in its intent. 


Parallels Between Killer and Victim 

Despite the diversiu- of \ an Sants student population, 
an underlying dichotomy seems to unite two students: 
Alex (Alex Fntst), one of the killers, and Nathan (Nathan 


'lyson), one of his (presumed) victims. I'liet are linked 
In', among other things, music, speciticalU' Beeihoiens 
Piano .Sonata n° 2 (the “Moonlight”). I he Beetlunen 
is the musical accompaniment to Nathans intnuluc- 
tion as he plat s football with fellow male students and it 
continues as he departs from the game and maneuvers, 
unobstructed, through a ma'/e of student activirx' toward 
a rendezvous w ith his girlfriend, the musics dark roman- 
ticism characterizing him as the student body's dark- 
haired ‘dream’. (As he walks, he is admired from afar by a 
trio of female students). It is this music that Alex is later 
heard practicing on piano when, during a difiictdt pas- 
sage, he falters and instead turns his attention toward the 
online purcliase of guns, a moment w hich iurther links 
the two scenes and thus the tw(» vountr men: Alex's phvs- 
ical ‘clumsiness’ in performing the Beethoven contrasts 
with the physical ease and athleticism Nathan displays 
when introduced. Alex’s Hawed performance thus marks 
him as Nathan’s dark-haired social opposite, (lie is 
seemingly also identilied as the ‘elephant-in-the-room’ 
to which the lilm’s title apparently refers, \’an Sant plac- 
ing an elephant literally in his room via a draw ing of an 
elephant, seen as the camera circles the rocun during this 
performance). 

IhlYfirhnif/nc also estal>lishes a dichotomy between 
characters, one based upon gender itself as well as gender 
norms (to which 1 will return). As in the actual massa- 
cre the film’s assassin (Maxim (Jaudette) is driven by a 
hatred of feminism and as a consequence he targets only 
female students (killing 14 women in the actual case). 
■Appropriately then, the film juxtaposes his progress 






Knviird the killing spree with that of one oi his future 
\ ictinis, a young female aeronautics student naineil \al 
{Karine \anassc). 'Their parallel progressions are told in 
terms td l«»th similarities (he shaves, she shaves) anil ilif- 
ferences (he shaves his face, site her legs), primarily the 
latter. The male/female schism will structure the entire 
film, continuing after the massacre when, surviving the 
attack, Vais actions are then juxtaposed with those of a 
siirvivinii male stiulent. 


Masculinity 

Patriarchal gender construction is one system implied 
as causing the massacre in Elephant and the illm offers 
a detailed critique. The Nathan/Alex dichotomy is cen- 
tral here, with Nathan offered as the cultural ideal of 
masculinity (competitive, social, aggressive) and Alex his 
opposite (self-critical, asocial, passive/hyper-aggressive). 
That the two forms of masculinitv' operate within a hier- 
archv rather than in isolation hecoines clear in their two 
encounters in the film, the first in the science class where 
Nathan and a friend humiliate Alex hy pummeliiig him 
with spit balls, anil at the conclusion where Alex hunts 
ilown Nathan anil his girlfriend and literally ‘returns 
fire’, presumably shooting them to death. 

The characters of T.lias (McCamnell) and John 
(Robinson) represent metlians of masculinity in Elephant. 
Both are confiilently social like Nathan but both also 
share qualities with Alex: Klias shares his creativity (KHas 
is a photographer) and John like Alex is overburdened by 
personal and social presstires (an alcoholic father, har- 
assment at the hanils of the by-the-book assistant school 
principal). An implieil critique of Alex (whose deailK’ 
retaliation against his oppressors suggests, despite his 
better qualities, his hapless internalization of the culture’s 
masculine norms) is suggested by both characters and 
through John (who surv ives the massacre) hope for the 
future. (A third figure, the black student Bennv/Benny 
Dixon, also represents positive masculinitv - like John 
he tries to intercede in the calamity - but he remains 
throuuhout mvsteriouslv situated bv Van Sant between 
inclusion and exclusion: 1 le plays footlnill in the opening 
scene yet interacts with no one else throughout the film). 

Eo/yteehnh/ne., too, offers a masculine dichotomy, jux- 
taposing the killer with a male student, Jean-Franyois 
(.Sebastien I luberdeau), who tries to intercept him 
during the killings. The killer blames feminists for his 
failures in life and as such has deliberately targeted a 
polyteehnii institution, where women can advance to tra- 
ditionally male professions. (I lis penultimate victim is a 
female science teacher, next to whom he dies). 1 le has 
clearly internalized the traditional masculine norms of 
aggression and authoritarianism (we are told that, in the 
past, he attempted to join what sounils like a parainilitarv 
or law enforcement organization, “Special Services”) 
anil the objectiHcation of women (he is a peeping Iitm 


and has a pinup caleiiilar). L nlike Alex, he is presented 
almost completely without sympathy. 

It is through his counterpart Jean-Tranyois that the 
film offers a more complex critique of masculinitv-. Like 
John in Elephant, he tries to warn others of the killings 
and even aids victims as he follows the killer’s trail of 
destruction. Like Benny he aspires to ap[>rehend the 
killer to prevent more killing but, unlike Benny, fails 
to take decisive action at critical moments. 'The first 
instance occurs in the film’s first massacre, when the 
armed killer enters a classroom, separates the men from 
the women and directs the men front the classroom, he 
with the other men following the killer’s ilirective (the 
film’s most disturbing reenactment of the actual event), 
the killer subsequently shooting all the women. The 
second occurs when he again encounters the killer face 
to face and flees. 

The incursion of doubt and fear at critical moments, 
perfectiv understandable human responses to danger, 
runs counter to cultural norms of masculinity and the 
film implies that this weighs heavilv upon the sensitive 
male following the massacre, leading to self- imposed 
social isolation (recalling that of the loner killer) and an 
act of passive self-destruction (he commits suicide) that 
inverts the killer’s destructive actions, l ie and the killer 
are simultaneously iloubles and opposites anil the film 
offers no alternative male figures to modify the implied 
critique of masculinity. 


Feminism 

The feminist politics of both films’ are clearly evident 
from their shareil critical view of patriarchal masculinitv. 
In Elephant this is continuous with a critique of patriar- 
chal feniininity, specifically the objectification of women, 
which is presented as both institutionally imposed (the 
IM'.. teacher who insists that an awkward plain girl wear 
shorts rather than sweats to gv in class) and pathologically 
embraced (three bulimic girls who engage in group vom- 
iting). ( )nly one girl can be v iewed as resistant (Michelle/ 
Kristen I licks, the quietly defiant plain girl whose char- 
acter. as an outsider like Alex, implies an alternative to 
destructive masculine behavior in response to social 
alienation) and only one represents a positive femininitv- 
(Acadia/Alicia Miles, who comforts a distressed Jtdin). 
Othenvise, women (let alone a positive femininitv ) are 
hardly the directors primarv- interest. 

liv contrast, female solidarity and heroism are cen- 
tral to Ealyteehnifjne's politics. In contrast to the killer, 
whose male roommate barelv acknowledges him when 
he leaves their apartment, \’aTs female roommate is 
actively involved in her life, assisting her in preparation 
for an interview for an internship. (Ironically, the more 
feminine costume she coerces her to wear has no effect 
on the bigoted male inten ievver, tlie film’s representative 
of institutional sexism). Most mov ingly, just before being 
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shot by the ;iss:issin, the tcninle students in the chissrooin 
(ineliulini^ the n«niiiii:ites) lock hiimls in soliilarit)' nnd 
nuitu;il cinotional support. 

X’iils coininitinent to her rooinnuite even survives 
the latter s tleath. In the afterniath of the massacre, \al 
{who proves the lilins liennne) couraiieouslv struggles 
to carrv on with her life, her efforts remaining in solidar- 
itv with licr late nMimmate: In apparent homage ttt her 
friend, \"al tlyes her hair the same color (l>l(HTtle) ami also 
takes up her habit of smoking. 


Sexuality 

In rJi'pluwt the sexualin of Alex and co-conspirator I'.i ic 
(l)eulen) has been much dehateii. As several critics have 
consigneil them imanihigiioiis gay status, it is worth 
noting that in their only overt expression ol gay ilesire, 
the shower scene, I) the look of surprise on .Vlexs hice 
when I'.ric enters the sluiwer anil 2) they kiss (at least 
ostensibly) Itecause neither has ever been kissed hetore. 
(And both presumably expect to die). Whatever \an 
Sant’s intended reading of their sexualiu. the heterosex- 
ual norm is nowhere eniU>rseii in the him and the repre- 
sentative heterosexual relationship (Nathan ami C.arrie) 
is noteworthy for its negativity. The Nathan-led spithall 
attack on .\lcx implies a repressed homosexual impulse on 
N'atltan’s part, the proiection of wet wads ot white paper 
by one male at another male carrying an ohviims sug- 
gestion of sexual aggression, aggression which Nathans 
engatiemeni in noritiative mascidine activity (the parallel 
male-group activity of the football game, where the pro- 
jectile is instead a hall) tails to completely regulate. And 
the only thing we learn about (.arrie (hinklea) is ot her 
jealous attack upon another girl tor looking at Nathan, 
her role in the idealized heterosexual couple apparently 
heiiiii her sole ilislinction in the social world ilejiicted. 

Two of the tilm’s most positive male figures, John 
and Klias, are sexually undetined (although both seem to 
provoke female interest). It is perhaps noteworthy that 
all hut one of the members ot the (iay/Straight alliance 
(which includes .\cadia) escape the slaughter unharmed. 

Similarly, Pnlytethnufin' nowhere endorses the heter- 
osexual norm. At the conclusion \’al is cohahitating with 



a male science instructor hut is still haunted by night- 
mares of the event. (She is also pregnant). W hen he tries 
to comfort her, she winces while he embraces her, sug- 
gesting that the violence intlicted upon her l>y one man 
has {umierstamlahU ) affected her feelings for other men. 
Despite her lovers solicitousness, there is no eviilence 
that her current heterosexual attachment has replaced in 
intensity her prior homosocial one. 


The endings 

.Somewhat sentimentally, both tilms find hope ior the 
future in family relationships. At the conclusion ot 
EUphiint yi\\\\ reunites (both physically and emotionally) 
with his alcoholic father, the father whose incongruous 
wish to go hunting (expressed to his son in the lilttis 
opening scene and to which the massacre seems the lilms 
critical response) both encapsulates the films concerns 
with masculinity, impotence (note his alcoholism), anil 
violence and extends them to the contemporary adult 
world as well as to the worlds of history and myth, hunt- 
ing as a skill having long outlived its necessity lor human 
survival. At the conclusion ot Pnlytvchuiffiiv (in the Hlms 
one misstep), \ al composes a letter to the killer’s mother 
(acknowleilging at the same time that she w ill [irohahly 
never send it), stating that when she is a mother she will 
teach her child, if a daughter, that “the world is hers" and, 
if a hoy, “to love", the latter particularly oversimplify ing 
all that has gone before. 

Poiytcchnitjih' is the more tragic ot the two iilms, its 
irairic lone deriving from its more direct and visceral 
rentlering ot human loss: No one could say ot it (as was 
said of I'Jcphiiiit in the pages ot (Ihuuiction some y ears ago) 
that it “...builds on the mysterious beauty ot the every- 
ilav..." or that it “...retains an elusive poetic beauty..." 
Although I think that I'/iphtiiif is more complex than this 
description implies, its obvious formal grace is purchased 
at the cost of (ami masks) certain textual per|ilexities, 
not the least of which lies in the symbolic meaning ol 
1) the tilms svkrtion of victims and 2) hfrd' their deaths 
are renilereil. C'ertain victims (Nathan anil C.arrie, the 
bulimic girls, h.lias), being young, white, social and sexu- 
ally a]ipealing, approximate the heterosexual social ideal 
epitomized in the film by Nathan and (larrie and thus 
symbolically represent the social world trom w hich Alex 
and F.ric are excluiled. I heir deaths are not show n. ( )iher 
victims (Benny, .Michelle, assistant principal Luce, l-'.ric 
himself), being outside that sphere, iiuite possibly repre- 
sent (for the killers, for the director) the killers’ despised 
mirror image. I heir deaths are reiulered graphically. 1(» 
my knowledge this discrimination in selection and pres- 
entation has not been acknow ledged or even recognized 
In the tilm’s admirers and my own feelings remain mixed 
aiiout the director’s intentions here. /Wym/v/zV/z/r raises 
no such doubts about intent and it is to its credit that 
discrimination belongs only to the tilm’s assassin. 
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Constructions 
of Non-Diegetic 
Hope in 
Don McKellar's 
Last Night 


nv David C'hki.siopiikr 


he turn of the rweim -lirst centiiiA witnesseil a 
tiehige of American apocalypse films, films siicli as 
hulvpcmlemr Dfty . in/fiigcthin/i Deep 

/////jz/rMlWS), The Dt/y.ifier '{hmomnv (2(104). ami 2()i2 
(2000) articulate fears reiiartling the ilemise of American 
culture in the fiice of interstellar or ecohtttical ilisaster. 
rhese films all focus on possible causes of ap<»calypse, 
and how the actions of preilominantly male American 
heroes, under the patriarchy of the American imiustrial 
military complex, might save the world from disaster. 
The fundamental ipiestion these films j>ose is “If you 
found out the workl was going to emi. what would you 
ilo to stop it:" Lust Sight ( foOS) is a single reiireseiitative 
example ttf a (ianadian film that explores the apocalypse 
from a ilislinctly different (lerspective. hist Sight follows 
the interconnected narrative trajectories of various char- 
acters as thev live out their final moments on earth ami 
concerns itself with a more open ended questiem: “It you 
found out the world was going to eiul, what wouli! you 
dor" Reasons for the characters’ fear and unhappiness are 
all personal and social. Larger ecological causes or causes 
stemming fnun lacking governmental intenention. ilis- 
tant fnun a heroic imlix iilual ami beyond their control, 
are irrelevant to the narrative. Lust Sight emis with w hat 
seems to be the death of all life on earth. Does this mean 


that the Claiiadian apocalypse film is void of themes of 
hope: 'The question seems counier-imuitive to a film 
so full of follv, levin; and revelation. 1 low ever, if all the 
characters die w here can the liope be? I lo|ie, in the form 
of social revelatUm w ithin the diegesis of Lust Sight, is 
aimed more ilirectly at an audience that w ill sunive the 
fictitious apocalypse and puts the audience in conversa- 
tion w ith the narrative rather than distancing them fnun 
it as w ith the American apocalypse blockluister. 

( )ne of the nmst interesting aspects of the 1 lollyw ood 
blockbuster apocalypse film is that the apocalypse never 
happens. Perhaps the most obvious example of this char- 
acteristic occurs in . lrt/iuge(liloii. ’Vh\s film depicts a ludi- 
crous resolution in which the asteroiil that threatens the 
destruction of life «>n earth is successfully iliverted fnun 
its collisicm course in a spectacular space mission. .Many 
American apocalypse films focus on the discovery of 
cause ami a plan to avert annihilation, liulepemieitee Duy, 
Deep Impuet, ami Aniiugeddon all ileal with inlerstellar 
threats to the life on earth. I hese films locate the cause 
of the potential apocalypse w ithin the scope of an alien 
other, either sentient or not. Following ‘VI 1 the source 
of apocalypse liecame more mundane. I'he Day After 
'ih/itorroiv and 2012, for example, consiiler global warm- 
ing the ecological source of potential ilisaster. In Luieunt 
ll i/zx; Ihdlyirood Film uiul Polities in the liush-Cheney F.ru 
Douglas Kellner suggests that these films emerged as 
an expression of the anxieties experienceil by Western 
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cuhurL- in the face of misiiiana^cJ foreign, industrial, 
and ccolouical policy In' tin-' liiish-CJtcncy atlininisira- 
tion.' “W henever s<icial anxieties proliferate, films and 
fantasv evoke social api»ealypse, a trope evident in the 
Hollywood films «jf the 26()t)s that articulate worries 
aliout environmental crisis ami socioeconomic and ptdit- 
ical collapse.”' However, these films attempt to displace 
responsihilily f<n' the apocalypse away from American 
culture. l‘(>r example, in Indcpeiulcncv D/ty, Davids recy- 
clinij efforts aiul his ctuicerns ahout nuclear fallout are 
trivialized aijainst the threat of alien invasion. Once the 
source of apocalypse has been traced and displaced onto a 
specifically non-American source, the fantasy «)f aversion 
can play itself out. While the earth might take a Iteating 
and major populations are obliterated, these films all end 
with the clear indicatitm that life on earth will ctmtinue 
on its merry way having avoideil annihilation. 

In its simplest articulati<ui the American apocalypse 
film is an escapist fantasy that xalori/.es the power of 
American patriarchy on a gb)bal scale. More specifically, 
these films valorize a patriarchal culture characterized by 
paternal relations and the glorx’ of the American military 
complex. In 2012, a single lather Ooli't C.usack) assists 
his ex-wife ami children to sun ive the ilesiruction of lars 
Angeles ami eventually escape onto a Xoahs-ark-like 
submarine (designeil by the American industrial niili- 
tarx' complex) in which the wealthiest families on earth 
have purchased their way on hoanl. In I'hf l)ny . Iftir 
Tatmmnv, another single father. Jack (Dennis (Juaid) 
sun ives a flash ice-age only to trek across the new titndra 
to rescite his only son. In this exam|ile the mother is 
almost entirely effaced from the narratixe. At the films 
closure they depart an tce-coveretl New \ork (.in to fintl 
refuge in a makeshift American nrilitarx outpost estah- 
lisheil somewhere in ('entral America. Imkpmdcmr Day 
is replete with various incarnations of the heroic and 
patriarchal father. It is also hidcfwidi'mr Day that valor- 
izes the American rrrilitary perhaps more than any of the 
other films. Once Davit! (.leff Ciolilhlum) discovers the 
alien invailers’ weakness, the American rrrilitary springs 
into action and spreads the wonl globally. A British sol- 
dier stationed in Iraq reports that “the .\mericans ... 
want to launch a counter (tffeirsive" to which his supe- 
rior officer resptinds, “It’s ahout hlooily time. What ilo 
they platr to do?" Similar reactions are de[iicted in the 
Russian and Japanese militaries which are also somehow 
still intact. Apparently, all other natioiral militaries are 
entirely subordinate to the American power ami could 
do little else hut wait for their American heroes to save 
the da\'. . Irma^eddoa goes so tar as to lie the ecohtg- 
ically ilestruclive force of oil ilrilling itito its narrative 
of salvation, riie American militar\ in conjunction with 
NASA is powerless to launch a ilefensive strategx' against 
a ihreaienini; asteroid without the assistance of maverick 
oil ucoons I lariy Stam|ter (Bruce W illis) and A. J. hnist 
(lien Affleck). Between them they play out the father-son 


reconciliation melotlrama while saving the earth with 
their oil drilling skills and the assistance of NASA aiul 
the American militaiy. I hese films tleny any implica- 
tion that the American economy is to blame for poten- 
tial apocah'pse, and itlay out a fantasy that the paternal 
hero within the .American patriarchal military structure 
remains the best hope for life on earth. 

I lowever, in all of these Ainei’ican apocalypse hlock- 
husters both the threat of apocalypse and ho|ie tor 
humanity remain securely within the diegesis of the film. 
An audience member can only achieve suture with these 
characters at a specific remove uiuler the suspension of 
disbelief. In “Film and Cultural hlentity,” Key Chow 
defines suture as a process of interpellation whereby 
a viewer is tieil into a narrative subjectively by itlenti- 
fying with a character or characters.* It is this process 
that causes us as \ iewers to tlesire certain characters to 
triumph anil others to fall. With a fictitious narratixe, a 
suspension of ilishelief is an inherent part of this process. 
Since fantastical |xatriarchal heroes are so ilisparate from 
the lived realities of most viewers, these films reipiire an 
even greater suspension of disbelief. I his necessitx’ is sat- 
isheil by the propensity of 1 lollywoiKl films to employ a 
form of realism in which stx'le is rendereil inx isihle and 
narrative continuity is paranumnt. .Moreox er. the surx ix al 
and irium|>h of the heroes in the .American apocalypse 
hhickhuster occurs entirely xvithin the diegetic narrative. 
Beyoiul the diegesis of the film, identification can only 
he part of a latent construction of suhjectivirx involving 
processes of ilisplacement, transfer, and conilensation. 
'Hie viexxer is not immediately implicated in the fantasy 
social constructs of these narratives in an\- other xvay. it 
is the characters on-screen that surx ive the apocalypse in 
a regime of spectacle aiul melodrama. 

hast \ight, one (Canadian response to such films, dif- 
fers from its American cousin in various ways. Insteail 
of melodramatic s|iectacle, l^tst Siffht lakes an approach 
that is closer kin to social realism, hast .N/g/’Z follows 
the intersecting and elliptical narrative stratuls of sev- 
eral characters resident in loronto in the last six hours 
before global apocalypse. Almost immeiliaiely the film 
ideiitiftes itself as a reaction against its American cousin. 
'Fhe opening scene shows Patrick prostrate on his floor 
dressing for ilinner w ith his family. Framed from above, 
Patrick appears ujiside down on the two-ilimensituial 
screen. I he image is disorienting aiul highlights that the 
narratixe to folloxx xvill he an inversion of what might 
typically he expected of an apocalypse film. Moreover, 
tile image hlatantiv indicates a sense of tlirection that 
points due south and identifies the L nited States as 
the target of the satire that accompanies the image in 
the form of the x'oice hearil fnini Patricks answering 
machine. It is Duncan calling from the gas company to 
thank him for his patronage. Of course, Duncans loyaltx' 
to his job is hulicrous in the last hours on eartli aiul fur- 
ther satirizes apocalypse narratives in xxhich Americans 
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rcnniin incxplicahly Itiyal to their govcrniiiciua! or mili- 
tary jobs uiiiil tlie l)ittcr cml. In Ltixf Samira pdinls 
out that the tfoverniiieiit tlishaiuletl nionths ago. In this 
context, Duncans strange behavior is reuariictl with \ io- 
lenl death. 1 le is the only cliaracter in the him to meet 
such an end helore the Him concludes. It is the only 
graphic spectacle of fatal vi(tlence in the Him. 

Ailmitteilly, Si{(ht was coiistructetl undei \er\ 
different conditions of production that woiihl not allow 
for the spectacle of special effects that are characteris- 
tic of the American apocalypse hlockluisters. In his 
article, “RedeHning (jnema; International and Avant- 
Ciarile Alternatives,” Stephen Oofis oliser\es that 

iuher varieties ot nation-state cinema produc- 
tion light over the remainder jot audience mar- 
kets], their principal enenu' being I lollywood, 
which dominates most anglojihone jsicl markets 
and exerts consiilerahle influence through the 
L niteil States* worhl-wiile strategic, ecomnnic. 
and cultural links. ^ 

I lowever the lack of spectacle in Lust is not exchi- 

sivelv a symptom ot economic constraints. .McKellars 
inise-en-scene is clearh" intentional. I he worltl of L/ht 
Si^ht is excessively mumlane. banal, anil bleak. At the 
beijinning of the him, it is 6:()()pin and the city is not 
aglow with the twinkling lights ot a dusky cityscape but 
rather awash with excessive blanching light. As Sandra 
approaches the supermarket the streets are nearl\ 
deserteil and in a state of disrepair. The announcer on 
her radio is droning and monotone. 1 !e plays the some- 
what banal easy listening hit “I.ast Night I Didn’t get 
to Sleep at All” by I'lie 5"' Dimension. 'I he market is 
filled with long aisles of empty looted shelves in the 
bleak, high-contrast lighting that shows Samira nearly 
in silhouette. This world is drab and unexciting, entireb' 
lacking anvthing that might be considered spectacle. It 
is a sort of inverse spectacle — an emphatically banal ami 
almost colorless world. It is small wonder that Samira’s 
startlingly red car attracts the attention of street loot- 
ers. rhe looters wear black, gre\. and white and seem 
to blend in seamlessly with their bland surroundings. 
Several of them saunter aimlessly towards her car like 
/.ombies that hax’c alreatly succiimlieil to the inevitalile 
death before them. Overall the mise-en-scene might l>e 
read as a metaphor of the barren emotional landscape 
the characters inhabit until they achieve some sort ot 
social revelation. 

hist Sififst is replete with didactic messages of social 
revelation. Kellner appreciates this aspect of even the 
.American apocaU pse Hlm.“ 1 hese Hlinscan thus be read 
as allegories of the disintegration of social life and civil 
society, and the emergence of a DaiAvinian nightmare 
where the struggle for surv ival occurs in a I lobbesian 
worlil where life is nasty, brutish, and short, (.ertainly 


Liist Si^ht ilepicts moments ol a “disintegration ot social 
life ami civil society.” Sandra’s car is terribly vandalized. 
Several anarchists in the street attempt to tip a bus on 
which there is a distraught mother and her terriHed 
daughter. A character named Marty barks at his girl- 
friend to "shut up” while he revels in threatening Duncan 
with a shotgun. I.ater Duncan is shown shot through the 
head. Sandra is nearly assaulted In street thugs before 
she IS resciieil by Alex who nearlv beheatls hei assailant 
with a spade. I lowever, in Lust Si^ht the disintegration 
of social life is concomitant with the emergence of an 
ideologically manumitted socielx. 1 he social code is in 
Ilux anti ‘common sense’ has become ambiguous. In this 
environment of anarchy and freedom, social revelation 
can occur. .As the social order breaks tiown in public, the 
main characters struggle to reileiine their own social ami 
moral coile. 

Much of the Him renders the established social code 
risible, especially in the face of the inevitably mortal 
human comlition. .At the gas com[iany office, Donna 
admits to her boss Duncan that she took a ilrink everv 
night at 6pm. lie responds,"! could Hre you for this.” 
They both chuckle at how ludicrous the notion is. 
Similarly, Oaig and Patrick have an argument over the 
ownership of a car. Since the a[iocalypse is imminent, 
ownership is academic. Nevertheless, in response to 
Patrick’s request to give Sandra the car, Oaig states that 
he "wanted to die the owner of three cars.”'! his dialogue 
satiriz.es and interrogates commoility fetishism and how 
it can supersede social relations when thev' are mediated 
by material goods. \\ hen compareil against the impor- 
tance of assisting a fellow human being in the face of 
imminent inortalitv', materialism loses its lustre. 

Regartlless of his materialism, Oaig is perhaps the 
most socially progressive character in the Him. I le is 
certainly the least repressed. (Iraig is coded as a meta- 
phor for the acquisition of self awareness and self-ac- 
tualiz.ation. .As he is about to have relations with Lily 
he awkwardly informs her, "I’m not doing this because 
you’re black.” .She blithely responds, “\'es you are. ^ou 
don’t have to lie.” throughout the Him Oaig plays out 
a release of sexual repression. Me asserts that Patrick 
could benefit from such a release. Patrick is mourning 
the death of his wife at the expense of his own sociali- 
zation. e.raig observes, hat is one death compared to 
the fact that in a couple hours every human soul on earth 
is gonna evaporate?” Oaig goes on to articulate some of 
the Hlrn’s most didactic notions. 

>ou have to take life in vour own hands. \ou 
have to fulHll your own destiny. I’m sure there 
are things you feel ripped off about ... I tried 
to ask myself what ilid 1 want. What were those 
experiences that 1 had hoped lor that were now 
)usi passing me by ... Some of these things were 
hard to achieve. Some of these things were hard 
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to ailinii ... I’m not going to [ii\ grave with 
anv regrets. 


1 Ic coneliules hy making the motives of his speech clear 
to Patrick. “I was trying to inspire you.” Against (Iraig’s 
sexual liheratitm, Patrick is characteri/.eil as someone 
who iies[)eralely neeils to escape the social gulag ot his 
mourning. 

In terms of the social lessons the movie offers, the 
M ln)le film might he retluceii to a single tnetaphor: refer- 
ring to his tleceased wife, Patrick states that “She tlieil 
anti then thevsaiil the worltl would eiul.” The emotional 
fallout from her death is likened to the end of the wtn*ld 
for him — an apttcalypse that has alreatly occurreil. .\s a 
result, he witlulraws from the social order. Several char- 
acters in the film articulate messages that counter this 
anti-social lifestvie. Patrick’s father warns lennv, “You 
he careful when you leave. Don't go out in the streets 

unless you have t<».” She is tlismissi\e. “Oh, come on, 

#■ 

dail. They’re safe. 'They’re iust having fun.” I ler lioy- 
■ ■ * 

friend Alex articulates the message e\en more clearly. 

“People want to experience things anti we’re all going to 

die an\ way.” The message is emjiliasizeti hy the fact that 

Jennx' and Alex lie to her parents. Insteatl of going n> visit 

Alex’s parents as they claim they w ill, rhe\ ioin the revelrx' 

in the streets. Initially Patrick is ilefensixe against Alex’s 

■ ^ 

)>erspectiye and chooses t*t spetul his final moments al<me 
in his apartment. In his tliscussions w ith Sandra, Patrick 
points tun the fuiulamental lesson they both need to 
learn. “W hat I d<» tiinl sail and w hat I ilo find pathetic is 
peojile w ho ilim’t know themsehes.” During the earth’s 
tw ilight moments, Samira attd Patrick frantically attempt 
to get to know each other, and themselves. They succeeil 
hut iust Itarely. Sandra is racked with emotion as she is 
unahle to communicate with her hushand in her ilesper- 
ate attempt to get to him before it is too late. Neither 
she nor Patrick can he with their respective spouses— 
both of their spouses are already dead, just before it is 
too late, Patrick and .Sandra decide to spend their last 
moments together. Patrick learns how to get close to 
someone other than his w ife. Sandra learns that ‘the best 
laiil schemes oft gang agley,’ and that she loves Patrick. 
The social lessons seem clear: don't he consumed by the 
[last, get out ami live life, know thyself, and don’t wail 
until it is too late to reach such re\elalions. 

L nlike the .\inerican apocalypse blockbuster which 
seems to valorize patriarchal culture, Si^ht revolves 
around a ilifferent set of concerns w hich ailtlress the 
notion of a satisb ing death. While sun iving the apoca- 
lypse is central to the I lollyw ood blockbuster, /.i/.r/ .\Vg/»/, 
contains no such hope for sunival. The cause of the 
im|iending apocalypse is almost entirely effaced from the 

narrative. None of the characters are even remotely con- 

«■ 

cerned with ayerting it. It is already inevitable. Insteatl, 
the main characters all seem to experience social reve- 
lations from their interactions under such tluress. It all 


emls with a kiss as Patrick and Sandra succumb to the 
passioti of the moment. This might seem like little more 
than ry|>ical llollywootl romantic closure in which the 
heteronormative family structure can re[>roduce itself. 
1 lowexer, Samira is carrying another man’s child — a 
chilli that can ne\er be horn — ami the romance between 
Patrick ami Sandra can never be fulfilled. It begins at 
the moment the world ends. This ending is more abtuit 
self-realization before inevitable ileath than a normali- 
zation of the heterosexual romantic coujile. Since all the 
characters ilie, any liojie generaleil by social revelations 
w ithin the narrative diegesis cannot serve them any [lur- 
[lose other than a satisfy ing ileath. 

Inherent to the fact that the characters all die in IjIs! 
Si^rbt is the fact that its life lessons must be aimed at an 
audience that w ill survive the end ol the film. W ith htst 
Si{rht suture has less to do with a suspension ol ilisbelief 
and more directly imjdicates the viewer in its moraliz- 
ing message. The film is replete with the apostrophes 
voiced by (Iraig, Alex, and Patrick that are absent in the 
American apocaly|ise blockbusters and that might he 
reail as directly adilressing the auilience. In the context 
of overcoming social barriers Mine, (larlton otters the 
encouragetnent that Patrick will reiterate to Alenzies. 
“We all knew you had it in you.” It is the onK [ihrase in 
the film rcfieated more than once. The repetition of this 
message invites the viewer to examine its implications on 
a personal level. 

As the film ends the ajvocalypse is de|)ictcd by a fade 
to light that washes over everything on the screen. 'This 
less spectacidar cinematic a|iocalypse offers a metaphor 
of enlightenment experieiiceil hy the characters and 
shared with an audience that can now carry the film’s 
message of ho[>e out of the theatre ami into the rest ol 
their lives. X'iewers might have the o|)portunity to apply 
some of the film’s socially didactic messages before it is 
too late to achieve their own salisfv ing death. Admittedly, 
such a tttessage of hope is fumlamenially itiorbid, hut it 
is what one might reasonably expect from an a|tocalypse 
film. It is less fantastical than the messages contained in 
American apocaly pse blockbusters and it is aimed more 
ilirectly at the viewer. At the very least, luist Si{fht offers 
the hope that you can die ha|>j>v if not American. 
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Beware of 'The Dog' 

An Archaeology of a Thoroughly 
Mediated Event in the Life of a 
Bank Robber 



in Susan Morkison 

t 'l ll' l' this ycnr, ni)' ilccision to see Allison Herif ;imi 

ITnnk Kenuulrens tlociimentan I he Do^twas not .i 

ilisinteresteii one. W hile I Iiiii always liketi Sitinev 

#- * 

l-uiiiet’s l‘^75 lihn Dity . ifii’niuttn, it was a 2 channel 
art installation hy I'rench artist Pierre I liiy!i;he ealleil “ I he 
I hinl Aleinor}” (1‘^W) screened at the ( Itiirifenheitii \A s 
"Moyintj Pictures” in 2011’ that prompted me to delve more 
deeply into the real-lile character/caricatiire called John 
Wojiowic/., the (nominal) siihject of these three iterations 
of the particular moment in liis life which propelled him 
to celehriU' status. An integral part of iny interest was the 
ipiestion ettneenting niotle ol presentatnm — teature lilm, 
gallery fdm installation, documentar\' — and the oppetr- 
tiinity it oltereil to c<insiiler what each lorm brings to the 
table. In order to simplifv this potentially labyrinthine task, 
I have slnictiireil this quest chronologically for an archae- 
jilog)' ol the lacts. 


when the robbers insisted on a jet plane to carry them out «if 
the countr\. At the airport, the PIU inanagetl to tlisarin and 
arrest 27 year old Wojtowic/., and shot and killed the other 
robber, an IS year ohi named Sal Xaturiie. 

’I'he ‘live’ video footage used to illustrate the i v news 
report showed Wojtowic/, tiutside the bank, dressed in a 
while t-shirt aiul dark slacks, walking u|> ami tlown in Ironi 
gesticidating to the police while telling them to back oil. 

I here are reverse shots ol the [tolice, crouched tlown behind 
their cars, guns pointing, anti <if the crowtl gathereil as an 
autlience for this spectacular event. W'ojtott ic/ is also shown 
talking to scmie cops while half insitle the bank’s tiottr. I hen 
a night shot of the airport liino pulling up in front of the 
hank, with the robbers ami hostages exiting the bank tor the 
limo, anti the procession td cars, lights Hashing ami sirens 
blaring, as they tlnive to the airptirt. The segment emls 
with a shot t)t a sign postetl on the banks tloiir notiKing 
the |uihlic that the bank was closetl, ami the reporter’s otltlly 
huinonuis coinmenl that the former lu)stages, while freetl, 
diti not show up tor work the next tlay. 


Aug. 22 , 1972 The Real Event 15 hours 

Pony-one years agti, on a ht>t summer‘s tlay in late August, 
an attemptetl robbery took place at a small Brooklyn bank 
which was reportetl on the next evening’s national news.' 
W hile bank robberies were tiaily occurrences in the New 
^tirk area at that time, this one presenietl enough uncom- 
mon features to make it newsworih). Phe tacts ot the case 
as reportetl w ere that, while the robberx' was in progress, ilie 
bank was stirroumletl by 200 police ami PHI agents, tit i/ens 
of journalists, and humlretls ot local bystamlers who cheeretl 
on ami applautleil the perpetrators. W hat had starteti as a 
simple robbery soon turnetl into a hostage-taking, resulting 
in a 15 hour stantloff lietween the police, the PBI ami the 2 
wtuilti-be rttbbers. Perhaps the most uncommon feature w as 
that one of the tw ti perpetrators, John W ojtowic/, tiescrihetl 
by the rv reporter as an “athniitetl htnmtsexual”, hatl askeil 
t<» see his male wife, P.rnesi Aron, wht», when bnnight to 
the bank site, subsetjuently retusetl to meet with Wojtowic/. 
'Phe httstage-taking presently transhirmed into a hijacking 


Sept. 22, 1972 "The Boys in the Bank” 

P.xactly <ine month later. Life maga/ine [lublisheil “ Phe Bf»ys 
in the Bank”,' an article by P.P kliige and 1 honias Abnire 
that ilocumented the iKitchetl robber\- in an expanded 
manner, changing the t«ine from the disinterested (though 
bemused) reportage ot the initial news item to a “Jimmy 
Breslin/'l he (lang that (louhln’t .Shoot Straight” t\pe ot 
embellished narration tilleil with coiourtul characters who 
all seetn tej be nice people, even when brandishing guns 
and threatening to shoot hostages. The bank manager, tor 
instance, is ijuoted as having saitl to W ojtow ic/, “Pm sup- 
posed to hate y<ui guys, but I've hail more laughs tonight 
than I’ve hail in weeks.”. And one ol the tellers, said, “It they 
had been mv houseguests on a Saiurda\ night, it wtuilil 
have been hilarious. P.specially w ith John’s antics, the way 
he hopped around all over the place, the way he talked ... i 
really liked them both. Pliey tried to be nice — e.veept when 
the\' were cornered. Such aboveboard gu\'s, they even told 
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US ucuilil kill us it the\’ hnil to.” 

Ill the iirticlc, the rekitionship hetvveen W'oitowic/. anil 
^’,rnest Aron is opened up to re\ ea!, first, that John was pre- 
viously married to a woman, (barmen IJifuleo, with whom 
he had two children; second, after a “hi/.arrc drair” weddinij 
with 300 ijuests in 1071, V\'ojtowic/ ami Aron had marital 
difticulties which soon letl to their separation; ami third, 
that Wojttiwic/. claimed to have initiateil the hank rohher\' 
in iiriler to finance a sex change operation tor Aron.' :\s was 
its custom. illustrated the stoty copiously. I here are .3 
photojournalist shots of the Itank rol>her\- (3 «it Wojtowicz, 
in a white t shirt and dark slacks negotiating with the police 
(Hitsitie the hank, 1 of other police taking shelter hehiml cars 
for protection,), 1 of Krnest in a hathrohe with unkempt 
hair lieing escorteil hy txvo policemen to the scene; 1 after 
the event, in the hank, with the hank manager ami his assis- 
tant posing for the camera; ami 3 ‘hacktill’ shots — 1 a wed- 
iling photo of John ami (iarmen, 1 of Theresa Hasso.Johns 
mother, lovingly holding up his army uniform (he hatl 
fought in Vietnam); and a glamour shot of Krnest in tirag, 
with hlonde houffant hainlo, ilrop earrings, ami a dark coat 
clas|>ed around her shoulilers. Of particular mite (for our 
[uirposes) is that Wojtowic/, was said to possess the "hro- 
ken-faceil good looks of an Al Pacino or Dustin I iottman." 


Sept. 21, 1975 Sidney Lumet Dog Day Afternoon 

125 minutes 

Three years later, Sidney Lumet’s Dtiy Aftcmmu was 
released. W ritten hy Trank Pierson, it was based on the Life 
magaziive article about the nihhen’, keeping all of the main 
details of the event while making some changes fortlramatic 
purposes.' One of the most notable interventions was that 
Pierson addeil a political note to what was originally a per- 
sonal store when he has .Sonnv make pointetl reference to 
the 1*^7 f Attica prison uprising (brutally su|ipressed by the 
state troopers ami National (luard). in the now canonical 
scene, Al Pacino as Stinny struts back and forth in front of 
the bank, arm raised , shouting “Attica, Attica” to the delight 
of the raucous crowd. Its apparent that the scene is based on 
the photographs and video ftiotage of W ojtowicz in front of 
the liank — he's dresseil in similar fashion, with white shirt 
standing in for while t-shirt, but with the cn* to the p<ilice to 
move back augmented with the more interesting (and more 
acceptable) insistence to remember a moment of police bni- 
talirv, therein’ shifting his role from perpetrator to victim. 

W hile the sexual politics are an important part of the 
film ami Sonny's character, W'ojtowicz’s real life relation- 
ships were simpiifietl to exclude the ap|>earance at the site of 
the bank nibberx’ ofanother more recent male lover brought 
to the scene whose most public farewell kiss to Wojtowic/. 
drew hoots and jeers from the onhiokers.'' Insteatl, by focus- 
ing on the (fictional) steadfast devotion of .Sonny tii Leon, 
the film presents a heterosexual audience with a less fickle, 

more ‘athnirable* lover with whom thev coidil iilentifv. 

« * 

The film's original title was i'he Hoys in the Hnnk — the 


same as the Life article — but Lumet insisted on chang- 
ing it as he thought it inferreil a more lightweight come- 
ilic film than he intemieil. .\s the nibbery had occurred 
during the ‘dog days' of Atigust, the replacement title was 
Do^ i)iiY Afternoon' The casting <it Al Pacino, fresh from 
his double triumphs as Michael (lorleone in the Clodfnther 
films I (IP7’) ami II (l‘>74). was particuiarh’ brilliant; not 

onlv liid he actually Umk like Wojtowicz (ct the AB(! news 
■> 

footage and photographs), hut his ability to act through the 
gamut of extreme personality traits retjuired — from charm- 
ing though goofy through unpredictable and threatening, 
combined with a spot-on IJnittklynese accent and jierfect 
comic timing — created an unforgettable character, Stmny 
W'ortzik, an ami-hero for the 7()s ami beyond. .Sonny’s 
tender vulnerability ami apparent concern for others offset 
the less athnirable aspects of his actions, with the result that 
the audience «as drawn ttj what wttuld have been other- 
wise a tiiflicult ami off-putting character. The secomi bank 
robber was portrat'etl by John (ktzale, who tliil not resemble 
the real Sal N’aturile. Ckizale vvas much oliler at 37, a tlif- 
ference of almtist 20 years. (Pacino on the other hand, was 
t)nly 3 years older than Wbjtow icz). In the script — i.e. in the 
tiialogue, Sal ettmes across as tough — he's always threaten- 
ing to shoot the hostages— ami none trio bright. I low ever, 
Luntet uses {'azale's face as an exceptionally ex|>ressive 
v ehicle, conveying a sailness ami vulnerabilitv’ that again let 
us feel for him, especially at the end, when he’s shot by the 
I'lll agent. 


Oct. 1975 "Real Doq Day Hero Tells His Story" 

It's at this [mint in the narrative that we have t<t return to the 
real Sonnv, John W’ojtow icz. w ho while incarcerateii in the 
Kederal Penitentiary at Lewisburg. Pennsylvania, managetl 
to convince the prison ailministration to screen l)o{r Dtiy 
. Ifternoon for his fellow inmates shortly after it w as released, 
.Soon thereafter, he wrote a piece for the New Virk 1 imes 
Arts and Leisure seclitm in which he a) jirovided a film 
review of w hat he called *my movie’, praising the acting ami 
ilirecting, and calling it'a verv moving experience’; b) at the 
same time criiicizetl it as a ‘piece rif garbage', claiming its 
content to be only 30% true; ami c) gave his versifin of the 
story, filling in the details. 1 le notetl that he had received 
money from Warner Brothers for the rights to his st()ry, as 
well as 1% of the film’s potential profits. Also, Wojtowicz 
pnivided some backgroumi for the robberv ’s motivation. A 
few days [irior m the robberv’, I'.rnest had tricii to commit 
suicitle because they couldn't afftirtl a sex change <iperation 
for him, ami had been committed to a psv chiatric ward, 1 le 
statevl that he committed the robberv “to save the life of 
someone he hwed a great ileal.” In addition, W'ojtow icz cor- 
recteil the film’s depictions of his wife (airmen (“ The actress 
is an ugly and greasy looking woman with a big mouth 
when in real life my wife is heautiful.”). And he focused on 
the film's allusion to his putative betrayal of Sal to the Mil, 
stringently denying that he woultl ever do such a thing. 
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iiiui iinplyinif llint tliis ‘lit-’ [inuluccil sonic unconiforinhlc 
moments for him mnonicst the other inmnies of the [irison. 

When the l imes* eilitor rejeeletl the piece (“I tlon t 
helieve yon h;ive profountlk come to tfrips with the nmtives 
for your crime Wojttmic/. sent it nloni; with the rejection 
letter to (ui\ Sunshim': .1 Jiutnml of fiV/v f .thenttioN, where it 
w;is puhlisheil in issue 2‘V.h), Summer/hall l A year later, 
it was repuhlisheil in the film journal ^ ' ■ 


1999 Pierre Huyqhe The Third Memory 

9 minutes 32 seconds 

'Iwenty-seven vears after the rohhert', the hreiich artist 
Pierre Iluyuhe createii a 2 channel video art installation 
that takes i)o{f fhty. ifhri/oo/i as its startinti point in an inves- 
tigation of metliatcil memory i.e. how the memory of an 
event can he so intluenceil hy metlin representations of that 
event that the reality can't he separated from its fictional- 
i/.etl representation.* Kather than tell the sttirA' of the hank 
rohhen, as ilid Dog Day .fftcnmitt, lluyithes conceit is to 
show us a reenactment of it, with actors ami basic sets, luit 
with some modifications which take it heyoiul the mere 
dociidrama kiiul <»t reenactment, first, and foremost, is the 
fact that John Wojtowicz plays himself. We see a portly t^rey 
haired man in his mid-fifties walking through the set of the 
hank’s interior, rifle in haiul, directin^^ the reenactment, lell- 
inir the actors what to sav and lio, ami at the same time, on 
tlic other screen, direcilv aililre.ssintt us the \ ievvers, exphiin- 
ini; how he's correcting the filmeti version t>f his story. “I m 
the real Sonnv Wort/.ik. I'm the one vou see in Dog Dtiy 
Aftcniooit” he says , therehy emphatically participatint; m 
the conflation of ami contusion — his ami ours -hetween 
the real John Wiijtowic/. and the fictional Sonny Wort/.ik. 
'li> further complicate thinirs, W ojtowicz informs us that the 
ilay hefore the hank rohhery, he, Sal and liohhy Westenhert; 
(the ihirii w<iuld-he rohher who fled the hank hefore the 
rohhert’ hegan), hatl ^one to see / he (toifftithiT, on its initial 
release — the intention heint;, as he puts it, "to inspire the 
troops”, and that their stickup mite, moreover, was a ipiote 
from the film: ’'I'ni itoini; to make you an offer you can t 
refuse.” sii;ned " The ^ant;'', he adds. .And even im»re M tlie 
point, a few minutes later, when descrihini; a confrontation 
with the police, Wojtowicz e.xplains: “In the real movie, the 
cops fire on us anil we have to shoot liack at tliein. I here 
is no e.vchant;e of gunplay in Lumets him. What the real 
movie' is. thus, at this point is impossible to determine — hut 
it's definitely Wojtow icz’s production. 

.Another tro|>e is that Iluytthe’s sets are stratei;icall\ 
basic. In other weirds, they offer enout;h infiirmation for us 
tei read them as ‘hank interior', for example, hut not enough 
to he taken as ‘realistic'. Similarly, the actors liear some 
resemhlance to the film's actors, hut just enough tor us to 
make the ceinnectiein, tor example, that the long-haireil man 
is su|>posed to he Sal. .And w hen (exentually) the camera 
pulls hack to reveal a production crew shooting the scene 
and/or the stiuho space in front of the set where the crew is 


located, we are in Brecht lerritorx’. W ith the artful artifice 
of the set, crew and actors thus exposed, we are denieil the 
illusion of believing that this could he anything more than a 
stand-in for the 'real'. 

I'or much of 77>f latmy, the 2 screens that w e are 

watching depict the same scene, hut from different angles 
and camera ilistances. I lowever, there are 2 occasions— the 
initial holdup, ami the ‘opening the hank vault* scene — 
w hen 1 screen depicts a scene from Dog Dny A 
W Bacino as Sonny, and the other screen shows Wojtowicz 

*as Sonn\ ’, reenactint; that same scene w ith adjustments for 

* ^ 

his rectifieil version. So what we are actually looking at is a 
representation that is self-consciously artificial (the art film) 
of a representation that is seamlessly realistic (the commer- 
cial film). Interestingly enough, there is only one instance 
where the actual stiundtrack from Dog Doy Afh-moon is useil; 
otherw ise. it is soumlless— the *w rong’ dialogue of the com- 
mercial film replaced w ith the corrected one of the art film. 

Wojtow icz narrates his version of the events, changing 
some details, (Sal was carrying grenades; the LBI reimive 
Sal to a van where they shoot him in the stomach), and 
adding a great deal of colourful dialogue, some humour- 
ous, some threatening, some both, as in an exchange he 
has w ith a cop who calls him a lousy cocksucker, to which 
Wojtowicz replies that he's not a lousy cocksucker, lies a 
g( It 111 cc icksucker. 

7/»f I bird .\/t7;/«n' ends with a 27 second video clip of 
the 1V72 hank rohher\— not the ABC version, hut a differ- 
ent one, in colour, with V\ ojtowicz, outsiile the Brooklyn 
hank, gesturing and yelling to the police to move hack. As 
in Dog Day A ficrmmn and The Third Met/my, he repeat- 
edly orders them to put ilowii their 'fucking' guns — tlia- 
logue we did not hear transmitted on the broadcast news 
report. The young W ojtowicz is so like Al Bacinos Sonny in 
appearance, actions ami even voice that it comes as a shock 
to realize that we’re actualli watching the real historical 
figure in the real historical event, not the charismatic actor 
in the fictional recreation. This leaies us perilously close 
to where I luyghe's claims W'ojtow icz was: unable to know 
the difference between the real event and the fictional one. 
Wojtow icz. because he has “ap|iropriated his own story” to 
the extent that the ‘original* no longer exists. 


2013 Allison Berg and Frank Keraudren The Dog 

100 minutes 

Wojtowicz’s paiholog)' of ‘self-appropriation* is reiter- 
ated in and reaffirmed hy the filmmakers Allison Berg and 
l-rank Keraudren in The Dog, a documentari film screened 
at riFl' 201. L Begun on a whim in 2002, after watching 
Dog Dity Af'fenioau and being charmed hy Bacino's Sonny 
Wortzik — "You fall in love w ith the character even though 
you shouldn’t ... he's the perfect anti-hero'*"’ — they inistak- 
etd\ thought that the real Sonny was about to he released 
from his 20 vear prison sentence. Nevertheless, upon lind- 
ini; out about his (much) earlier release, they managed 
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tci track W'ojtowic/. tlown liy contacting his mother, from 
whom they got his phone niinil)er. After a telephone con- 
versation right out ot a H movie — the male V(tice the 
otlter emi of the phone askeil them to give a password, 
unknown tit them, Init which turneti out to he “I'he Dog”, 
the name with which V\’ojtowicz now selt-itientified — they 
met with him at a liar where he talked non-stop for the next 
S hours." Over the next ten years, Berg and keraudren 
workeil on their iilm off anil on, amassing supplementary 
material including photographs, ohscure him and video 
footage, and interxiews to augment The Dogs first-person 
on-camera narration of the events of his life lietore and after 
the rohher\-. In the film, which is not structured in a strict 
chronologx, the present-day Wojtimicv. is clearly seen to 
transform from the chtihhy somewhat impish figure of 2002 
(as he looked and acted in The Third Mcf/my) to a gaunt and 
frail indiv idual who was dying of cancer. 

This shift in our perception of his physical appear- 
ance can he said to he mirrored in the way in which our 
attitude towards the real John VV’ojtowicz shifts once we 
get to disentangle him from the fictional Sonny W’ortzik. 
The lh{r starts off with us seeing liim as a charming larg- 
er-than-life character who has an interesting story to tell, 
ifiven we’ve all seen Dug Dtiy.dfiteritmui anti loveil Al Bacino/ 
Sonny Wortzik, so more of the storv is what we’re waiting 
to liear. At first much of it is amusing or amazing; e.g. the 
revelation (and photo to prove it ) that, after his release 
from prison, Wojtowicz woultl stand outsiile the Brooklyn 
hank in a t-shiri that read "1 rohhed this liank”, and sold his 
autograph to those onlookers for whom he had hecome a 
celehrity. The prohlem with the film though, is that over 
the course of the docunientar), the more we find out, the 
more horrified we hecome; the charming uncensored naive 
“Sonnv” uraduallv turns before our verv eves into the ego- 

# t 

tistical sex-ohsessed hlowhard “John", who’s hlithely una- 
ware of the effect his actions had/have on other people. 
I’ven those revelations that should he adniirahle lose their 


power to impress once we fitui out the truth. A good exam- 
ple is the surprising new information that he was a memher 
of the ( lay Activists Alliance, an association that came ahout 
as a response to the Stonew all riots in 1^6^ when gays were 
heing targeteil hv the W BD. Not only diil he atteml meet- 
ings and plan demonstrations at this early point in the (lay 
Lih movement, hut his B^7I marriage to I'rnest Aron was 
considered a test case for gav rights, although it did cause a 
lot of controversv amongst the movement as many thought 
that tnarriage was not an institution they wanted to liherate. 
( )ne former memlier reminisces that \\ ojtow iez heeame an 
emharrassment to the (lAA, with most disowning him as 
a serious activist. I le was the kind of guy, we’re told, that 
w hen his name came up in conv ersation, everyone laughed. 

It hecomes evident that Wojtowicz wasn’t in the polit- 
ical movement as an altruistic actor; his sexual politics were 


strict!) [tersonal, framed hy his need to get as much sex as 
possible. Much of his life, as with much of his language, is 
ahout fucking, one way or another. Ilis most commonly 


repeated phrases are: “I'uck you”, and “I'm going to fuck 
vou”. rhere seem to he none of the censoring mechanisms or 
self-awareness that adults are supposed to have. Moreover, he 


constantly alludes to the fact that he doesn’t care w hat others 
think — that he does what he wants to do, no matter the conse- 
i|uences. Bor me, the most offputting rev elation occurretl when 
he’s boasting ahout what happened the night liefore the roh- 
hery. after the view ing of the (loppola film. I le recounts how 
he decided that what he most wanted to do was fuck Bohhy. 


the third robber, who was almost If) vears vounger. 1 le ailmits 

IP • 

that Bobby was iinw illing and resisted, but that V\'ojtowicz did 
it anvvv av, ignoring the youth’s w ishes. V\'hen finished, he then 
passeil him over to Sal, who also fucked him — -all this blithely 
tossed off as pan of his shtick , which at this point is no longer 
endearing. Xeetlless to say. It’s impossible to think of him as 
‘cute’ or ‘lovable’ after this. 

So, in the end, reel art trumps real life. Reel art, wltether 
fiction film or gallery film, gives us more to think about than 
this real life documentaiy. The Ihff, in the end. is just a barrage 
of ev ents and personality traits of the sad pathetic caricature of 
a human being that is/was John V\ojiowicz ... someone with 
whom we definitely don’t want to spend ain more time. 


Notes 

1 Video, ABC National News, August 23. 1972 www.youtube.com 

2 Wojtowicz was sentenced to 20 years in prison for the crime. However, 
he was released in 1970 after serving only 6 years. 

3 The title is a play on the title of a film (and Off-Broadway play) from 
1970, The 8oys in the Band, one of the earliest examples of a main- 
stream film about gays. 

4 It's ironic that Wojtowicz finally got the money to pay for the opera- 
tion by selling the rights to his story to Warner Brothers for $7500 
while in prison. The operation apparently cost $2500 at that time. 
After the sex change, Ernest Aron adopted the name Liz Eden 

5 All the names were changed in the film even the bank's ... except for 
Sal's. 

6 Cf. "The Boys in the Bank" Life Sept. 22. 1972 vol 73 n°.12 p. 69 

7 The former title might have relegated Lumet's film to the niche 
market of gay films: whereas Dog Day Afternoon, a more generic 
title, was less likely to be intentionally overlooked by a heterosexual 
audience. 

8 The fact that Wojtowicz aeguired/appropriated the nickname ‘'The 
Dog" after the film was screened at the prison speaks further to the 
conflation of fiction and reality in his story-especially as the name 
was abstracted from its actual meaning in the title. 

9 There are in fact 2 versions of The Third Memory. The one I saw at the 
Guggenheim in 2002 consisted solely of the 9 minute 32 second film 
projected on the wall of a small darkened room. However its initial 
presentation at the Pompidou in 2000 (and elsewhere since) took up 
2 rooms: 1 with the projected film: the other staged with additional 
pertinent material-13 inkjet prints of posters and press clippings, and 
a monitor playing a single channel 22 minute video of the Jeanne 
Parr TV show (CBS) from January 25 1978, with interviews of Liz 
Eden/Ernest Aron and Wojtowicz, newly released from prison. 

10 "NYFF51: Allison Berg and Frank Keraudren/'The Dog' Red Carpet" 
posted Nov 8 2013 youtube.com 

11 In contrast to his cooperation with Berg and Keraudren, Wojtowicz 
refused to have anything to do with Walter Stokman, a Dutch film- 
maker also fascinated with the real events behind Dog Day Afternoon, 
and whose interest overlapped timewise with Berg and Keraudren's. 
Stokman was unwilling or unable to pay Wojtowicz the amount he 
demanded for his cooperation, but completed the film anyways, 
releasing the documentary. Based on a True Story, in 2006 (which I 
haven't been able to see). 

12 While he died in 2006, the film was not completed for another 7 
years-due to the part-time nature of the filmmakers' work and tt.n 
massive amount of material collected that needed editing down. 
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Claude Lanzmann’s 
The Last of the Unjust 


BY Kl.OliKNCi: I.ACOBOWI I Z 


• ; Luiilc 1 .inizinnnn s latest lilm. The Lust of the i itjiht, 

\ is ImsL'il on tootatre shot in I ‘^75, as part ol his 

• research for iiis nu>miinental lilni Shotih. It consists 
of a series of inten iews Lan/ntann coiuliieted with the 
<mly sun ivinij meiiilter ot a Jewish ('otincil/7w</w;)/> to 
sun ive the war. I.anzniann s insistence to attain tesiiinon\ 
from last sumvini!: u itnesses, like that of a inemher ol the 
Somlerknittmittuio (the inmates torcetl to work in the tfas 
chamhers), is central to his act of \ ivih inti memoiy as tes- 
timony. In Shotih, Lan/.inann as metteur-eii-scene recreates 
the circumstances that will stimulate memor\v witnessetl 
at a time of trauma or incomprehension, to siiriace. It is 
a strateuA’ to rec(»ver w hat niitiht he luirietl or lost, and it 
becomes both an act of restoration as well as resistance 
to the Nazis policy of maskinyr and ilissinuilation. In this 
way, Lanzmann fills in an absence as an act ot resistance 
to erasure, ami a means to elicit and draw lorth testimony, 
thus ensurinif its sunival. It is Lanzmann. the director 
as artist and acti\isi, v\ho combines words ami images, 
giving the raw material form and meaning. 'Lhe choice ot 
presem-ilay locations edited against personal testimony 
stimulates the viewers imagination and invites a new 
way of perceiving the presentness ol what still reverber- 
ates. Like Shotih, The luist of the L'njtift acts as a memorial 
site in the wav a s\ naijoirue wall of remembrance iloes, 

w • ^ K 

inscribing ami preser\ing what might othenvise remain 
eradicated and lost. 

The Lift of the L'njHst raises the tlilemma of tlie 
Jewish C'ouncil members who were comlemned alter the 
war, most famouslv bv lewish intellitjentsia like I lannah 
Arendt ami (iershom Scholem (l.anzmann claims that 
even the historian Kamil I lilberg vieweil Jewish C’.ouncil 
members such as the Ohainnan of the Warsaw (Jhetto, 
Ailaiii C'zerniakow, as collaborators, and hail to be 
convinced to reail from his tliary in Shotih) who inter- 
pret their role as mediators as collaboration. \\ bile there 
were a broail range of (aumcil members who had distinct 
personalities and motives, (for example, the tormented 
.Adam Ciziernakow from Warsaw as opposed to the dic- 
tatorial (diaim Kumkowski Irom Lodz) Lanzmanns (ihn 
challenires the ehartje that the\' were collaborators shar- 
int; an ideologx* w ith their oppressors as did the French, 
for e.vample, who w illliilly collaborated with their occu- 
piers. I le instead revisits the impossible problem ol pre- 
sen ing the sunival of a community faced by a (anmcil 
('.hairman like Beniamin Murmelstein. During his 
tenure at Fheresienstadt, AUirmelstein was responsible 



for such tasks as }ire[varing the lists <>1 Jews lor ileporta- 
tion to the F.ast, cutting looil sujtplies, increasing work 
hours, and keeping the ghetto running and necessary. 
By his own ailmission, he was mean, a big mouth ami 
generallv disliked by the Jewish inmates. Murmelstein 
is a fascinating inleniewee because he is smart, eru- 
dite, and honest, as Lanzmann notes, “he does not lie". 
Murmelstein presents the dilhculties ol the situation 
without minimizing the terrible contradictions that 
informeil his position ol deadening the blows between 
what .Murmelstein ilescribes as “the hammer ami anvil , 
illuminating what Prinio Le\i called “the gray zone”, 
a realm immune from categorical moral iudgnients, 
in which .Murmelstein both sa\eil lives and earned the 
hatred and animosit) ot his constituents. At one point in 
the inten iew Alurmelsiein reters to himsell as ‘the last 
of the uniust', alluding to Andre Schwarz-Barts novel 
T he Liist of the Just published in 1*L>‘^ w hich lollows a 
succession of righteous Jews through sexeral genera- 
tions of a lainilv, culminatinii in Auschw itz. Draw ing on 
a lew ish trailition, the novel is informeil In the idea that 
the righteousness ol certain hidilen Jews in even gen- 
eration ensures the continueil existence ol humankind. 
Murmelsteins inversion ol the title captures the ipian- 
daries surroumling Jinlein'iit', his unusual sun iva 1 (his 
two predecessors at Fheresienstadt were killed) sets him 
apart and leaves him vulnerable to the suspicions ol col- 
laboration. .Murmelstein claims that his motivation ulti- 
malelv was to save lives, his own included, and in lact his 
skills managed to keep the ghetto running until near the 
end ol the war. 

.Murmelstein asserts he sunived to bear witness to 
Fheresienstadt (likening himsell to the one princess in 
One T'honstiihl mttl One \ifrhts w ho sun i\es to tell her 
tale) l)ui also to FJehmann with whom he dealt with 
over several years, and to his vicious determination and 
devotion to the eradication of Kuropean Jew r\, begin- 
ning with his plans for ‘resettlement’ at their expense 
in l‘/.^S, enriching himself along the way through emi- 
ijration taxes, the selling of retirement Hats, transpor- 
tation fees etc. Murmelstein’s lucid testimony acts as 
an antidote to the popular reduction ol Arendt’s con- 
cept of the banalitx' ol evil, and lier condemnation ol 
the Jmlenrtit, that risks eipiating their activities with 
I'ichmann’s under the rubric ol bureaucratizeii viiilence 
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(ii iiotiililc ]ir<il)lciii in i\l;iri,rarctlK‘ von Trottas Ifamud> 
Arcntli, 2012, which hiijhlii^hts Arcmlt's innrginali/.ation 
hccausc of this). As Aliiniiclstcin ironically points out, 
Sclutlctn was aijainsi hanging Kichniann hut not him. 
“I Ic was a ilcinon, anything hut hanal” Murinelstcin 
insists in ilcscrilnng I'.ichmann, ami it is chilling in the 
way lie challenges convincitigly the almost henign way 
Kichmann has come to he perceiv eil. 

Mthough in Shtnth Lan/.mann revives Oaerniakows 
worils as a Jewish Cioimcil ‘I'.KIer’ posthumously through 
his iliary, to challenge the selecti\e live testimony 
I'rattz (irassler, a Deputy Kf the \a/.i C Commissioner ot 
the Warsaw (ihett<», the presentation ot Murmelsteins 
tletense tlesenes Kt he treateil separatel) ami I.an/mann 
was ritrht to exclutic it Irom Shouh. Both tilms share cer- 
tain concerns: thev challenue the anaIoif\- of the victims 
as 'sheep to the slaughter’, ilemonstrating the imjtossi- 
hilit) ot resistance outside ot Aery spec! tic circumstances, 
further compoumleil by the Nazis use of coercion ami 
ileception. Shoah, however, tbcuses on the process of kill- 
ing ami the tilm communicates the disastrous inevitalnl- 
it\' that resulteil. Thf I.ast of the L 'njust, howe\er, ileteniis 
the itica that Alurmelstein presents reganling his role: 
“jieople are right to comlemn me hut are not compe- 
tent to juilge me". I le ma\' have ilone tlubious things to 
negotiate survival hut Murmelstein does acccmiplish a 
form of resistance. Murmeistein’s jiragmatism saveil over 
120,(H)0 Jews whom he helpetl emigrate, as well as those 
who sun ived because I heresienstailt continued to exist, 
ami in manv wavs the lilm acknowledires his success 
within tragic circumstances where judgment, in hind- 
sight, becomes impossible. 

Murmeistein’s testimon\' begins before the 
Anschluss/annexatitm of Austria, when he is summoneil 
in as one of the chief Kabbis of a large ilistrict in 

pre-war \lenna to aiti Kichmann in his schemes of ‘reset- 
tlement’. A large portion, however, consists of his tes- 
iinion\ as last (ihairman of the I heresienstadt model 
ghetto, the ghetto “as iT’ as Murmelstein calls it, a “wolf 
in sheep’s clmhiiig*’ staged to gi\ e the semblance of nor- 
malcy ami fool the worhl, a lie that the Swiss inspector 
from the Reil dross, .Maurice Rossel, happily btmght into 
when he visited in lM-f4 (which isexploreil in Lanztttann’s 
. < I isitor I'row The I ‘>‘>7). I heresienstatlt houseil 

a number c»f artists, musicians, writers ami acttjrs ami 
later, elderly transports of Cierman Jews who thought 
the)' were buying a place in a relocation site akin to a 
thermal spa town, insteail of internment in a concen- 
tration camp. .Muritielstein’s role was to ‘embellish’, 
participate in the ileceit in order to ensure its value as a 
smokescreen, which pjjstponetl the ultimate ileportati<m 
of the inmates to their death. 

In SI.Huif.K Lanzmann avoiiis using archival testimony 
to corroborate jtast events, relying insteatl on the testi- 
monv that emerges in the present as a means of empha- 
sizitig its timelessness. In The luist of the L njmt, draw ings 


from inmates like Fritz Lederer who burie(.l their works 
during the war, are summoned to act as testimon)' much 
as reading from O.erniakow’s diarv iloes in Shoal.K the 
drawings contest the presentation of I heresienstailt as 
a spa town, for example, in an intage that documents 
the dead, piled up and carried off in wagons. I'.xcerpts 
from the Nazi propaganda film, 'I'he I 'tihrer ( Uves the Jeivs 
It City (the gift ofjewish eradication Murmelstein quips) 
further counter points Murmelstein's description of the 
“false embellishments’’ that create a fiction of ghetto life 
as a cultural haven for lectures, acti\ ities etc. 

Like Shoith, The I. list of the Vninst is also a lament for 
the death similarly permeated by the awareness of the 
difficulties of collecting eyewitness testimonies to geno- 
cide w ith the passing of time. Lanzmann, now in his late 
eighties, adds another layer to the tlieme of tenqioralitv 
and memorializaiion central to his oeu\ re. Murtnelstein’s 
inteniew set within the context of the mitl-seventies 
raises the tenuousness of Lanzmann’s endea\()rs in 
2012. The l.iist of the I’ujust begins with Lanzmann again 
re\isiting the scenes of the crimes, including Nisko, 
X’ienna, lereziti, /arzecze, beginning at the train sta- 
tion at Bohusov ice a disembarkation point for the jews, 
many of them ekierly, shi[ipeii to ’Lheresienstadt. “Who 
in the world loilav knows Bohusovice arul the station?" 
Lanzmann asks, pointing out its location on the Fragile/ 
Dresden line. Lanzmami's jtreocciipation w ith trains and 
stations, evident in Shintl.K raises the logistical challenge 
of how o\ er a hundred thousand people were coerced to 
particifiate in their fraudulent incarceration in an orderly 
and obedient fashion. Khe public nature of a train station 
as a place w here local inhabitants, railway emplinees are 
witnesses to and participants in the victims’ transpor- 
tation to the camp, is editeil against the desciijition of 
the scene of disembarkation as “an apocabptic vision". 
Lanzmann’s presence at the site acts as a thread that ioins 
tile realit) of the place to Murmeistein’s account. 

In present-day I jieresienstadt, Lanzmann’s visual 
appearance as an older man slowlv and painstakingly 
climbing the still preserved staircase to the attic where 
main of tlie elderlv were lodged, reenacts what look 
place there. I'he camera follows Lanzmann slow ly nego- 
tiating the stairs in real time, dramatizing the difficulties 
Murmeistein’s testimony recounts, adiling a poignancy 
to the tragic recollections. ( )ther scenes at different sites 
similarl) iinite the viewer to revive exents through the 
juxtaposition of location and retelling or quotation, kiir 
example, I.anzmann reails the wonls from a Hnal public 
speech around the New \'ear given b) Paul Kppsiein, the 
‘Killer’ who precedeii Murmelstein, near the execution 
wall in the camp eight days before his execution. I here 
is also Lanzmann’s description of a failed hanging of a 
young man at the site of the gallows, and his defiant rec- 
itation of the Kaildish, a jirayer for the dead, invoking 
what l.anzmann describes as “a sinister place of unfor- 
gettable beautv.” 
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Liiii/iiuiiins invitiitioii U) look liuclc is iiieiiiitictl t»y 
AUiniicIsicin ;is n clanger, cotnpareil to Kiimiiccs glance 
Inick in the Orplieus myth that eonhnes her to the realm 
of the dead. Murinelstein, however, rises to the occasion, 
defending his position \\ itli conviction and gusto. I le is a 
distinctive character— his manner of speech, his appear- 
ance, his conlidence supported by a deh intelligence and 
caustic wit present a portrait ()t a man who was used to 
being held in high esteem, one (»f the7)/w///wtv//i7/’ whom 
luchmann regarded as a worth\ manager. Althougli 
.Miirmelstein doesn’t deny the allure c»t the power he 
tasted, he understands that he had no real power and 
that ultimately, his motivation was to help people. “Like 
Scheherazade, 1 told stories so the ghetto w ould sun ive.” 
Describing himself alternateh' as a marionette pulling its 
own strings, or a performer w ho had to communicate 
strength because "if you showed fear all would be lost”, 
Murinelstein lived by his pragmatic wits because, under 
the circumstances ot a world “unhinged , one didii t have 
the time to contemplate the liroader moral spectrum. As 
a response to his seeming lack of empathy he counters 
that he saw himself as a surgeon who can’t cry ewer his 
jvatient. L Itiinately, as the lilm convincingly argues, the 
reality is that without Murinelstein, there may have been 
well over a hunilretl thousand less Jews surv ive the war. 

In the inter-view footage Lanzinann clearly enjovs 
.Murinelstein’s delense and testimony aiul tlnuigh he 
challenges him trom time to time — why didn t he 
leave when he coultl haver V\ hy does he not describe 
rheresienstadt in the horrific details ol a concentra- 
tion camp? (As Lan/.mann states,"()ne doesn’t have the 
impression of suffering, of the thousands who died ... it 
was hell.”) Did he not know what deporteil to the I'ast 
meant? — he seems won over b\ .Murmelstein’s camlor 
and clear sighteii analysis ot the impossible situation 
he was in. 1 he tone ot the tmal shcjt, ot the two walk- 
ing away ttigether is almost touching, as is Lanzinann s 
couratte to take a position against the entrencheii one 
that condemns (’ouncil members without e.xception. It is 
another reason whv this him has its own singular iden- 
tit\’ outside ot ,S7’w///*. \\ hich is not to say that it isn t an 
elegiac lilm. In the lihn’s present-day frame, Lanzinann 
allows t(>r long takes of a cantor singing the Kol Nidre 
\om Kippur serv ice in the sy nagogue that sunived in 
\1enna, a prayer that evokes forgiveness aiul a leveling 
of liisparate groups who are welcome to join together 
in communal worshiji, ami one can’t help but think it is, 
in part, (or this Rabbi who emled up a pariah, exiled in 
Rome. Lanzinann also includes a lengthy cantorial ren- 
ilition of a memorial prayer. 'I his, coupled with shots ot 
the names of the murtlerei! inscrilied on memorial walls 
in synagogues in Prague and \’ienna express Lanzinann s 
pressinu auenda to somehow uniio their inteniled oblit- 
eration from histon' and memorv'. 1 lis iiriginalitv' as a 
hlminaker is to use the cinema to create a space that one 
enters anil reimagines its possiliility. 


Stranger by the Lake: 
what is love? 

BY Ru’.eiakd Liem»f 

P revious to seeing Alain ( iuiraudie’s .SV/v/Hger Av 

1 wasn’t acipiainted with the writer-director’s 
work, lutigimj liv the tdm, Ciuiraudie is a major 
I Vench director. .SV/wi/gt*r hy the l.ithe, which is a signil- 
icant contribution to the contemporarv' gay cinema, 
im|iresses on numerous levels. In aililition to its rigorous 
integration ot style and content, it is a sensual, intelli- 
gent, elegant and humanistic piece of filmmaking. 1 hat 
the film won the best director prize in this years Ln 
Certain Regarde section at the Cannes Lilm l-'estival 
illustrates the jury ’s excellent taste. 

Stiitui^er Av the lake's strength is in part due to its 
caretiil construction as a psychological thriller. 1 he nar- 
rative takes place over a ten ilay perioil on an isolated 
stretch of a male cruising beach and features three prin- 
cipal characters. I he central protagonist is kranck/l ierre 
Deiailonchainps, a handsome youngisli man who tlevel- 
ops a friendship with an older heterosexual man, 1 leiiri/ 
Patrick il’/Assum^-ao, and tails in love with an Adonis-like 
gay man .Michel/Cihristophe Paou. Lranck’s immediate 
attraction to .Michel nuickly becomes a commitment that 
would norinallv ileinand a more gradual development 
Init the tilm’s concentration on their intense physical 
relationship gives conviction to his reaction. 

The narrative pivots on the consetiuences ot Kranck’s 
desire for .Michel who, when first seen, is with a young 
man who appears to he his lover, kranck follows the tvvii 
men when they go into a wooded area directly behind 

the heach. W hen I'ranck p ,i s s c s y ^ 

.Michel smiles at him, suggesting a mutual attraction, but 
Pranck feels dejected, telling i leiiri later that the men 
whom he likes are always taken. C )n the second day, Pranck 
again watches them and continues to do so as the others 
leave the lieach when dusk a{>proaches. Pranck, partially 
obscureil by trees, is positionei! above the lake as .Michel 
anti the man swim out into the water. W hat first appears to 
be play, grailuallv becomes a struggle and Pranck watches 
.Michel tirown his lover, d he next eight tlays deal with 
their relationship, Pranck’s growing friendship with I leiiii 
anti the intrusion ot a police inspector when the ImkIv" is 
tiiscoveretl. By the film’s conclusion, .Michel has killetl 
both Henri anti the inspector and the tuture of Pranck 
and .Michel’s relationship is left open-entled. 

rhe tilm’s formal structure is based on precision and 
repetition. It begins each ilay with a shot of the parking 
area anil Kranck’s arrival and conclutles with a shot tif 
his ileparture at tlay’s end. I his lievice contains rhe nar- 
rative’s actitm within an enclosed space that has its own 
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iilciitiiy. W hilc the sp;ice is coiiljneil, it is ;i iiiitural set- 
ting ami the film is attiineil to its visual heauly, the sun, 
the water, the l)each, the trees, ami the sky. (iuiraiulie 
also uses souml, Init not hackgrouml nuisic, to enhanee 
the setting, cutting h»r instance to an image of the sky 
while we hear the sound of wind Mowing through trees. 
The space becomes tactile and protluces a sensualit)' that 
is coiulucive to the men s naketlness and the sexual desire 
that motivates their presence on the beach. Utilizing 
the film’s widescreen format, cinematographer Ulaire 
Mathon emph»ys long takes and graceful camera move- 
ments to enhance Cluirauilie’s mise-en-scene and char- 
acterizations, thereby creating an intimacy that is both 
physically and emotionally charged. 

W hile not tlirectly serv ing as a viewer iiientifica- 
tion figure, I'ranck is the character with whom we are 
aligneil to from the film’s beginning to end. In adilition 
to having an attractive slim build, he has an accessible and 
vulnerable presence. I'ranck is also the film's most sensi- 
tive character. This is illustrated by his almost immediate 
responsiveness to I lenri wlu), like him, is lonely ami look- 
ing for human contact. Franck’s empathy for the outsider 
is similarly shown in an encounter w ith a solid lookinu, 
rnidiile-aged man who bluntly approaches, him wanting 
sexual contact. I le tleclines several offers although even- 
tuallj’ agrees to receive a blow jol) w hich clearly doesn't 
engage him. In contrast, I'ranck's strong altractitm to 

Michel is clearly evident. I he creili!>iiir\' of Franck’s reac- 

# * 

tion to Michel is in great jiart ilue to the nuance amlsincer- 
it\ of Delailonchamps’s performance. I he actor provitles 
I'ranck with a romantic sensibilitv’ that heightens his 
physical attraction to .Michel. Deladotichamps commu- 
nicates an intelligence that makes the character’s behav- 
iour understandable even when Franck himself becomes 
uncertain regarding his feelings abeuit .Michel, .\lthough 
I'ranck temls to act on impulse as w hen he d*»esn*t report 
the murtler (perhaps he unconsciousK- feels relief that his 
rival has been eliminated), he tloesn’t totally relimiuish a 
moral groumling; if he ilid, the Him would become cyni- 
cal attd its emling wouki be less effective. 

I letiri, although giving an impression of being 


accepting of’ his fetnale partner's abandonment, is suffer- 
ing from a severe sense of loss. This is established early 
on in his meeting w ith I'ranck ami leads to an emotional 
ctinnection that ilevelops between them and leads to a 
caring friendship. I lenri, in an attempt to save Franck 
from the possibilit)' of being nuirileretl b\ Michel, sacri- 
Hces his life when he confronts .Michel w ith the tlrown- 
ing of his previous partner. .At a *1 IFF pul)lic screening 
of the Him, Deladonchamps w as present to do to a 
When asked about Patrick ir.\ssuni(;ao’s I lenri, he said 
the character is in a state of despair, “thinking about 
ileath” ami “seeks a motive to he alive.” In addition, he 
praiseil the actor’s performance ami commented on the 
pleasure of working with him. .Although the character 
isn’t easily accessible or partictdarly engaging. tl’As- 
suinyao gradually creates a sympathetic character w ho is 
affecting in his humanity. 

In contrast to Franck ami I lenri, .Michel is ulti- 
mately ati utiknowable character. W ith his travlitional 
hamlsomeness ami physical perfection, .Michel can be 
consideretl a masculine iileal ami, initialU', he is ilirect 
ami gives the impression of being open. .Vs his involve- 
ment with I'ranck develops, it becomes eviilent that he is 
defensive about his privacy and discourages any attempts 
on ^'^anck’s part to develop a relationshi]) outside of the 
coniines of the beach. I le suggests that the sexual inten- 
sir\ of their love making can’t be sustained ami a seri- 
ous relationship is unlikely as they will stion lire of each 
other, h'arlier, after drowning his partner in a long take 
shot that last several minutes, .Michel sw ims tt> the shore 
and calmly dresses, without displaying any emotional 
reaction. Paou brings exactly the right degree of elusive- 
ness to his performance by being alternately charming, 
self-containeil, and threatening. 

The film is cautious alxuit offering an explanation 
regarding .Michel’s psychotic condition. One can spec- 
ulate that he is closeted ami fears being exposed ga\’; or 
that his behaviour is triggereil w hen being subjected to 
what he pereeives to be an extreme threat such as the 
tlemamls of a no-longer-wantetl lover, I lenri’s know l- 
edge of the killing, and the inspector’s probing questions. 
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(iiiinuiilic, hy not offerintj an explanation tor Miclids 
mental state, makes him somethiniif other than a conven- 
tional villain. It also allows for the aml)iguit\ of the film s 
emlini;: Franck, after witnessing 1 lenri s anti the inspec- 
tors tleaths, llees from Michel, fearing for his life despite 
the latter’s claim that he won’t harm him; hut, later, as 
tlarkness lieings to tiesceiul, he [tleadingly calls out tor 
him. In these scenes there is the suggestion that .Michel 
has accepted his lo\e tor Franck as he calls out “shots 
yourself"; “I won't hurt you"; “Don’t leave me. 1 need 
ytm.” Deladochamps, in the said nvo etulings were 

shot, the present ending and an ending in which Michel 
returns and he and I'ranck leave together. 

Not to he t>ver-looked, Inspector Damroder/Jthome 
(lhappatte, a heterosexual, is inrroduceil into the narra- 
tive without fanfare. .Mithlle-ageil, resened, trail hmking 
aiul an intellectual, he ap[iroaches the murder investiga- 
tion in an acatlemic manner. \\ iih his dry presence and 
reasoned thinking, he is incongruous in a milieu that is 
[termeated hy physical, sexual anti emotional energ\‘; at 
one p<unt, he makes a passing comment that questions 
the moral stamlards of gay people, given that the murder 
wasn’t reported earlier. \\ hile the tilm has its moments 
of humour, the inspector doesn't functitm as a comic 
relief Itgure. Restrictetl to [lerioilically Uriel anil unex- 
pected appearances, he isn’t sulficiently integrated into 
the film to he a major presence. Still, his death like that ol 
Michel’s initial lover and I lenri's also comes as a shock. 

Stnni\rer h the Ijdr has recei\ eil attention Itec-ause (»l 
the nudity of the two leatling actors and other c-.tst memlters 
\vhos|)enii a lot of screen time naked. But it doesn’t take long 
hefore their nakeilness ceases to l)ecome a ilistraction. F.ven 
more control ersial, the film feanires two explicit sex scenes, 
one in which ^'ranck ejaculates on screen anil the other in 
which he gives .Michel a blow job. The e.vpiicit sexual acts 
were perfomieil bv hotly doubles who are similar in looks 
and build to the actors so that the love-making lietween 
them is credilile, not mereU a matter ol diseng.tgeil sex. 
In addition, beauise Deladochamps and Faou are so com- 
pletely in character, the sex scenes become a natural exten- 
sion of their screen identities. In an imeniew with (•uirauilie 
by joao Pedro Rodrigues in d/icmt seofw\ the director dis- 
cusses his concern that these scenes not he pornographic. 
Rather than lieing perfunctory, the scenes are sensual anil 
erotic and e.xpress the imimate pleasure and tenderness ImiiIi 
men e.xperience during their love making. I his sensuality 
is enhanced by the beaut) of the nauiral surroundings, the 
lush greeneiy and the penasive stuilight. .Vrgualily, it takes 
a French director to make such an uninhibited film alwnit 
gay sex. It’s difficult to imagine an .Vmeric;in film containing 
similar imager). 

By integrating, with seeming effort lessness, explicit 
m\v sex scenes into a fictional narrative, (iuiraudie dial- 
lenges the notion that they will offend a mainstream 
audience which, as is well-known, will much more reailih 


accept lesbian sex.' Furthermore, Strati{(erhy the h/ke is a 
film that is populated almost completely with homosex- 
ual men, many of whom are seeking [iln sical pleasure, 
(iuiraudie’s faniiliarirv with ttav life and his regird tor his 
characters and their identities gives the film authenticity. 
'Fhe tilm doesn’t distance itself from its subject matter 
and aioiils being judgmental or moralistic, lii fault 
Stratif^er hy fhe hike as lacking an ethical position because 
Franck doesn’t report Michel’s killing of his lover would 
he to misunilerstanil its concerns. 'Fhe film is a study ol 
human needs and choices that aren’t found within the 
dictates of reason or legality. 

.\s a thriller, Stniii^er hy the Ltike evokes the (daude 
(diabrol films that similarly deal with characters who are 
motivated by powerful emotional, needs they love, hate, 
the fear of loneliness and in their obsession transgress 
what is considered ‘nonnal’ behaiiour. In the course of 
the Delilonchamps’s Q&.\, he said (luiraiulie told the 
actors to think of the film as a Hitchcock movie. Like 
these two masters, (luiraudie is concerned with per- 
sonal needs as much as he is with his characters exter- 
nal actions. In addition, as a thriller, the film’s controlled 
pacing rigorouslv builds suspense as the narrative evolves 
anil iiioi es tow ariis it conclusion. 

In the i’Anenhi Scope imeniew. (iuiraudie says: “I 
wanted to do a romantic tilm, something between love 
and death.” Franck’s nature is such that he fully commits 
himself to his lover and, if neeil be, is w illing to risk his 
life. (luiraudie points to the scene in which Franck asks 
Michel if he can penetrate him w ithout using a condotn. 
I'quall), Franck, after becoming concerncil that .Michel 
might have realixeil that he witnessed the drowning, 
liecides, after hesitating, to accept .Michel’s invitation to 
join him for a swim at dusk oti an otherw ise deserted 
beach. One can accept Franck’s concept of love or not 
but the film respects it. 

In the last several years, there have Iteen a number 
of films — (dint F.astwood’s /. /u/gi/r w ith a screenplay by 
Dustin Lance Black, Ira Sachs’ Keep the Lights On, Steven 
Soderbergh’s Behind the (Aindehilmi and now Stranger 
hy the Liike — that depict ga) life as both physically and 
emotionally conijilex. Let’s hope the ga)' cinema will 
continue to ilevelop in this ilirection. (luiraudie’s film is 
an audacious step forward. 

Notes 

1 "Sex, Death, and Geometry: A Conversation Between 
Alain Guiraudie and Joao Pedro Rodrigues on L'inconnu du 
lac". Cinema Scope, issue 55 Summer 2013 pp. 33-37. This is 
an excellent interview in which Guiraudie speaks in detail 
about the choices he made in the conception and shooting of 
the film. 

2 The screening took place in a TIFF theatre seating more 
than 500 people. There were no disruptive viewer reactions 
because of the nudity nor did the explicit sex scenes cause 
walk outs. 
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